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Introduction 


This is a revision and reference grammar book whose purpose 
is to act as support for any course of Persian, and especially to 
help students in their early and intermediate stages. 

It is not a course book. Each paragraph makes as few 
assumptions as possible about previous knowledge of the theme 
being studied. The book does not claim to examine every point in 
the language, merely to cover the most practical ones. 

Maximum advantage has been taken of the fact that Persian 
has an Indo-European grammatical structure, familiar to most 
Europeans. 

Although the book follows modern spelling, it indicates also 
those older forms of spelling still found today. 

The transcription accompanying the Persian script is an 
accurate reflection of the pronunciation. Educated colloquial 
variants of the standard pronunciation are shown and explained; 
this colloquial pronunciation is socially completely 'correct', and 
you are recommended to use it whenever you are not reading aloud 
or quoting from a written text. Standard pronunciation is always 
acceptable, but without a knowledge of colloquial pronunciation 
you will miss much of what is said to you; and your own spoken 
Persian will never 'take off without at least some use of it. 
Colloquial forms are shown in angular quotation marks < > in the 
transcription. 

Grammar books sometimes separate much information into 
morphology (word structure) and syntax (sentence structure). 
Many students find this distinction unnecessary. In this book, 
points of syntax are, as far as possible, studied together with the 
appropriate parts of speech. The syntax chapter examines only 
those points which cannot be so studied. 

Reference numbers in the text relate to chapter number/ 
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paragraph number. Roman numbers refer to the appendices. 

The index supplements the references quoted in the chapters 
and appendices, and should, like them, be fully used in the search 
for the right structure. 

1 take this opportunity to express my thanks to Goly Foroughi, 
Sharare Atabaki Nosratifard and Mahmoud Khanchezzar for their 
help in checking the examples, to Jeannine and Paul Tys for 
permission to include their photographs, and to Marilyn Moore for 
her help in proof-reading. Any remaining shortcomings are my 
responsibility. 


1. Writing 

1 . General 

In other chapters of this book each paragraph is discrete; in other 
words, as far as possible it does not assume that the student has 
studied any other paragraphs. 

This chapter, on the other hand, is of necessity continuous; that is, 
each paragraph assumes knowledge of all previous paragraphs in 
the chapter. 

Paragraphs 1/3 to 25 below give the printed forms of the 
alphabetical letters and other signs. Many forms look different 
when handwritten; 1 /26 and 27 below show handwritten forms. 
The writing of the numerals is examined in 9/1. 

Chapter 2 shows the pronunciation of the letters and their 
transcription used in this book. 

2 . Alphabet and spelling 

Persian is written with a modified Arabic alphabet. The general 
principles of this alphabet are: 

• The writing runs from right to left <- . 

• There are no capital letters. 

• Short vowels (there are three, which we transcribe as a, o, e) 
are mostly not written, but inferred from the outline and 
context. There is a means of marking these vowels but it is 
hardly ever seen outside school textbooks. 

• Most letters are joined to the letter following them in the 
same word, i.e. to the left. These are joined letters. Almost 
all of these have a short form when joined to the following 
letter, and a full form when not so joined. 

• A few letters, called disjoined letters, are never joined to the 
following letter. They have only one form. 

This book uses the modem reformed spelling. Some older spellings 
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1 - Writing 

are, however, still encountered, and these are also shown where 
appropriate. 

^ * I alef 

The first and commonest letter of the alphabet is called alef. It is a 
disjoined letter, never joined to the letter following it. It is 
pronounced as follows: 

• at the beginning of a word, it shows the presence of one of 
the short vowels a, o, e (which are not themselves written) 

• in the middle or at the end of a word, it represents the long 
vowel a. 


4 . 


alefmadde 


This variant of 1 alef is written at the beginning of a word to 
represent the long vowel a. 


-J 

• • 

be 

i-J -J 

V V 

pe 

*♦ . ♦♦ 

-1 

te 


se* 


These four letters called be, pe, te and se all look alike except for 
the dot{s) above or below them. They are of course written 
leftwards <— . They are pronounced respectively b, p, t and s. They 
are all joined letters, i.e. joined to the next letter in the word. 

Each one has a short form used at the beginning or in the middle of 
a word, and a full form used at the end of a word or when 
standing alone. 


Combined with 

1 - Writing 

1 alef or t alefmadde (1/3 and 4 above) they 

appear as follows: 

yl ab water 

{alef and alefmadde are not joined to 

L ba 

with -j 

the next letter, in this case cj be) 
(the letters of the 

L pa 

foot 

> be group are joined 

Ij ta 

until . 

to the alef following them) 

ujL bab 

chapter (of a book) 


* dp se occurs only in a very few words, of Arabic origin. The 
commonest letter for s is shown in 1/12 below. 

The letters of the be group are called Toothed' letters; their 
short form without its dot(s) is j, called a 'tooth'. There are other 
toothed letters, studied below. 


6 ♦ * 

j nun 

The letter nurt represents the sound n. This is a joined letter, and 
has two forms: a short form used at the beginning or in the middle 
of a word, and a full form used at the end of a word or when 
standing alone. The short form is a tooth (see 1/5 above); the long 
form is deeper. 

jf an that nan bread 


lS -i y £ 

The letter ye is a joined letter, with a toothed short form used as 
are those of the <>—) be group (1/5 above). The long form, used at 
the end of a word or when the letter stands alone, has no dots. It 
swoops below the line of print, ye has the following pronunciation: 

• at the beginning of a word: the consonant y 

* in the middle of a word: the consonant y, or the long vowel 
i, or (less often) the vowel-combination ei 
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1 - Writing 


• at the end of a word: 

- after a consonant, the long vowel i, or (less often) the 
vowel-combination ei; also, at the end of a very few 
words taken from Arabic, a (an example of which is 
given in 1/21 below) 

- after a vowel, the syllable -ye; very rarely, i. 

U yd or ^ bi without 

ou bein between ^LL pay an end 

bidban desert nayeb deputy 

The combination di is written I... (.ul beginning a 

word), the first of the two letters ye being silent: 

juL pain low, down W<w you may come 

lAj I din custom 

See also 1/8, 21 and 24 below. 

In a few words this combination is written with one ye: see 1/13. 

It is a rule that no vowel other than long a can begin a word in 
writing. Where a vowel other than a is the first sound, it must be 
introduced. The commonest letter for introducing a vowel is I alef : 

jjJ in this 


j vav 

The letter vav is a disjoined letter with only one form, extending 
below the line of print, vav is pronounced: 

• at the beginning of a word: v 

• in the middle or at the end of a word: v, or the long vowel u, 
or (less often) the vowel-combination ou. At the end of a 
very few words (all of which are important) it represents 
the short vowel o 

• in a few important words it is silent; see 1/13 below. 

j va, g* and eivdn porch 
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cj jj tup ball ,Jjj tuye in 

jU nav warship jj bu smell 

jJ nou new jj to you 

The combination -ui is written ^ , the first of the two 
letters ye being silent: 

bui a smell 

See also 1/7, 21 and 24. 

The rule given in 1/7 above concerning initial vowels applies here 
also: 

j\ u he, she 

The word j pronounced o ‘and’, marked * above, is an exception 
to this rule. 



The letter mini is a joined letter. It represents m. Its short and full 

forms are used in the manner described in 1/5 above. The full 

form has a tail reaching straight down below the line of print. 

ja man I mi mdnim we stay 

l»U ndm name nim half 

An initial 'tooth' (see 1/5 above) preceding mim is often inverted 
and raised. Initial mim is often also raised when followed by 
another mim: 

f U“ tamam complete minamayam I show 

nemi dim we do not come jj- mamnun grateful 

10 . 

The disjoined letters called dal and zdl have only one form each, 
identical but for the dot. These letters rest on the line of print. 
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1 - Writing 

They are sounded respectively d and z. b is not the commonest 
letter for the sound z; that is shown in the next paragraph. 

^Ula danai wisdom jljui dandan tooth 

jJwji davidan to run 

mi danad he/she knows .ul 


mi namaid you show 
dmad. he/she came 


JuijjC namudand they showed miayad he/she comes 


11 . 


J 

re 

• 

J 

ze 

4 

J 

ze 


The disjoined letters re (sounded r), ze (sounded z) and ze 
(sounded 2, see 2/3), are identical but for their dots. They each 
have one form only, which curves down slightly below the line of 
print. 

At first sight this group may seem to be similar to the i dal group. 
There is in fact no confusion; re and ze are joined to the previous 
letter at the head, and they strike immediately downwards, while 
dal and zal are joined to the previous letter at the angle, and the 
whole letter remains on the line of writing. 

J ze is the commonest letter (out of three possible) used for the 
sound z. The letter j %e and its sound z are very rare. 


12 . 



darad he/she has 

J* 


dozd thief 



jU 

zire beneath 

Ito 




jjjU 




sin 



A A 

Sin 


The letters sin and Sin are joined letters. They represent 
respectively the sounds 5 and S (see 2/3). The short and full forms 


1 - Writing 

are used in the same way as those of the be group (1/5 above). 
The short form rests on the line of print, while the flourish of the 
full form swoops below. ^ sin is by far the commonest letter (out 
of three possible) for writing the sound s. 

dXu/l ast he/she is pas then 

si thirty Sam dinner 

£* fcitn poSt back uL+u* Sostan to wash 



jim 

a* 

ce 

c * 

he 


xe 


This group of four joined letters is jim (sounded j), ce or cirri 
(sounded c), he (sounded h) and xe (sounded x). See 2/3 for the 
sounds c and x. Short and full forms are used as are those of the 
be group, 1/5 above. 

£ he is the less common of two ways- of writing the sound h. It is 
found in words of Arabic origin, and is sometimes called he hoti to 
distinguish it from the commoner letter for h given in 1/15 below. 
l> ja place £jl> xdrej outside 

hajat need pic screw 

cai tea paitaxt capital city 

* di written, exceptionally, with one ye ; see 1/7 above. 

An initial Tooth 7 (see 1/5 above) preceding one of these letters is 
often inverted and raised: 

tejarat trade 

In the syllables ! j> xa, J j> xod, xor, -•£ j> xoS and ->j> xi, the 

letter j vdv is silent: 

xdstan to want ‘ J j> xod,xiS oneself 

0*jj> xor dan to eat j> xoS well 
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1 - Writing 
lam 

lam is a joined letter, with no dots. It is pronounced l. Its full and 
short forms are used as are those of the be group, 1/5 above. 

This letter is distinct from I alef , since alef is disjoined and lam is 
joined. 

ij^bJ lebas suit (of clothes) jelou ahead 

JL> xial imagination <3 It! alman Germany 

The combination lam + alef has special forms, one used when it is 
joined to the previous letter, and another when it is not. The form 
[U] is never used: 

eslam Islam lazem necessary 



15 . 




he 


The joined letter called he is the commoner of the two letters used 
for the sound h. It is often called he havvaz to distinguish it from 
the less common letter given in 1/13 above. ft and its variants all 
rest on the line, apart from the lower part of the forms and y 
This letter has four forms: 

• one used at the beginning of a word or after a disjoined 
letter: Jb 

• two alternative forms used when the letter is joined on both 
sides: y 

• one used at the end of a word or when the letter stands 
alone: ft . 

jt> har every Lfcb paha feet 

mehman guest dd noh nine 
b\j rah road *JLwJu tambih punishment 

* the combination -J [nb] is pronounced mb. 

Silent final 6 . After the unwritten vowel e, the letter ft at the end 
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of a word is silent: 

bXj\ ayande future aJuj dide seen 

4Jl> xdne house A,v > baste closed 

Silent final ft is also, exceptionally, found after the short unwritten 
vowel a in the expressions 

dd na no dd ... dd na ... na neither ... nor 

When a word ending with silent ft is extended with a suffix, the 
next letter starts afresh; or, with a few suffixes, the b is dropped: 
dj[> xdne house UbJul> xaneha houses 

Juab* name letter UbA-aU nameha letters 

b mive fruit O l> Aj^\o Ifto j^a 

miveha/mivejat fruits 

After this silent final b , any added syllable beginning -i is written 
with its own introductory alef: 

aL> jomle sentence jomlei a sentence 

dJij j riSe root riSei root I ike 

Details are given in the discussion of each suffix or other ending as 
it occurs. 

In words such as those shown above the final a is a graphic device 
or a grammatical ending. In words with final b after e where the ft is 
not an ending but part of the root of the word, the 6 is sounded h. 
Such words are not numerous: 

bJj bedeh give motavajjeh attentive 


16 . 


J iSS kdf 

d) S gaf 


These are the joined letters 4ii kdf (pronounced k ) and O gaf 
(pronounced g) see also 2/3 for both sounds). They stand on the 
line of writing; their short and full forms are used in the same 
way as those of the be group (1/5 above), kdf has two possible 
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full forms, <-£ and <jJ . 

ke that, when 
pezeSk doctor 
JS kdr work 

kelas (school) class 
J> garm warm 
rang colour 
gahi sometimes 
goldbi pear 


mi konad he/she does 
mesvak toothbrush 
jji* kalam cabbage 
kal stag 

mi guy ad he/she says 
cS"/ gorg wolf 
go l flower 

SyS gomrok customs 


sad\ 

zad\ 


The letters sad and zdd are joined letters. Their short and full 
forms are used as are those of the be group (1/5 above). The loop 
rests on the line of print, and the 'flourish' of the full form curves 
below. These letters represent respectively the sounds s and z; y> 
is less common than y sin for s (1/12 above) and Jo is less 
common than j zdl for z (1/11 above), yo and Jo mostly occur in 
words taken from Arabic. 

O jyo surat list { j^o\ as l origin 

yznJi Saxs person yo yaoui maxsus special 

yo[> hazer present, ready LZxal emzd signature 


18 . 


J, 

J? 


ta 

za 


Although the letters Jo ta and Jo za are joined letters, they have 
only one form each, which stands on the line of print. They 
represent respectively the sounds t and z; Jo is less common than 
O te for t (1/5 above) and Jo is less common than j zdl for z 
(1/11 above). Jo and Jo mostly occur in words taken from Arabic. 
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tour manner, way Seitan devil 

zohr midday ^Uaj nezami military 


19 . 


t 

t 

— 

ein 

t 

i 


-£" qein 


The letters called ein and qein are joined letters. Each has four 
forms: 

• and -C are written at the beginning of a word or after a 
disjoined letter. 

• -a. and Jl are written when the letter is joined on both sides. 

• ^and ^are written at the end of a word after a disjoined 
letter; or when the letter stands alone. 

• £. and £. are written at the end of a word after a joined 
letter. 

You will see that the closed forms are written after a joined letter 
in the same word, and the open forms when no joined letter 
precedes in the same word. 

At the beginning of a word £js silent. The formal sound of £jn the 
middle or at the end of a word is ’ (the 'glottal stop'), but it is 
sometimes dropped; see 2/3. 

The sound of ^is q, for which see 2/3. 

youz asr late afternoon ta'til holiday 

qmPja mouzu’ subject jlU man’ prevention 

u-jlt qayeb absent taqyir change 

doruq lie (untruth) j-L* mablaq amount 


20 . 
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The two joined letters <J fe (sounded)) and J qaf (sounded q, see 
2/3) form a group. Their short and full forms are used as are those 
of the be group (1/5 above). All forms lie on the line of print 
except full-form j which swoops below. 

fekr thought, idea bifahm stupid 

barf snow c-LiS* kasif dirty 

lil aqa gentleman, Mr enqelab revolution 

barq lightning, electricity ^ jj barqi electric(al) 

2 1 . Doubled letters 

Two identical consonants with an intervening vowel are written 
separately: 

dj* mamnun grateful 

(short unwritten a between the two letters ^ m, long written j u 
between the two letters j n). 

Two identical consonants with no intervening vowel are written as 
one consonant, but pronounced double when a vowel follows (see 
2/4): 

bacce child najjar carpenter 

hatta even (see 1/7 above for final ,j pronounced a) 
1/23 below shows a means of indicating the doubled consonant. 
This general rule is broken when two identical consonants come 
together in the formation of a compound word; 11/2 and 3 
explain. 

The sound i after i\i a or j u is written with double ye\ 
In this combination the first ye is silent and merely 
functions as a link between the two long vowels: 

mi dim we come mi guid you say 

See also 1/7 and 8 above, and 1/24 below. 

In a few words the combination di is written with one ye: see 1/13. 
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22. Whole alphabet 

Here is the alphabet in its Persian order; see 2/3 for details of 
pronunciation. For the sounds t, s, h and z the alternative letters 
are graded in order of frequency. 1 indicates the most common; 
letters graded 2 to 4 are mostly found in words taken from Arabic. 
The two letters pronounced q are of roughly equal frequency; Jj is 
found mainly in words taken from Arabic. 


Letter 

Name 

Sound; frequency t. s. h. z. q 

Reference 

(*T 

alefmadde 

Initial: a) 

1/4 

1 

alef 

Initial: shows a, o, e or introduces 
u, i, ou, ei. Middle or final: a. 

1/3 

o 

be 

b 

1/5 

o 

V 

P e 

P 


o 

te 

1 1 


O 

se 

^ 3 


E 

jim 

j 

1/13 

£ 

ce 

c 


C 

he (hoti) 

hi 


C 

xe 

X 


j 

dal 

d 

1/10 

s 

zal 

z 4 


J 

re 

r 

1/11 

J 

ze 

z 1 


A 

J 

le 

l 


u* 

sin 

s 1 

1/12 

A 

u* 

Sin 

S 



sad. 

s 2 

1/17 

J 0 

zad 

z 2 


J? 

ta 

t 2 

1/18 

J* 

za 

z 3 


t 

ein 

Initial: silent. Middle or final: ’ 

1/19 

t 

qein 

Q 
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fe 

f 

1/20 

M 

qdf 

q 



kaf 

k 

1/16 


gdf 

g 


J 

lam 

l 

1/14 

r 

mim 

m 

1/9 

0 

nun 

n 

1/6 

J 

vav 

Initial: v. Middle or final: v, u, ou, (o) 

1/8 



After £ : often silent 

1/13 

6 

he (havvaz) 

h, but when final after e (a): silent 

1/15 

li 

ye 

Initial: y. Middle: y, i. ei. Final: i, ei, ye 1/7 



after j\ 1 : i (first ye silent) 

1/7/ 8 


(Final in a few words from Arabic: a) 1/7 
* I alefmadde is only a variant of I alef which is the first letter. But in 
many dictionaries all words beginning I are listed before words 
beginning I . 

The word jijl ordu ‘camp’ helps to recall the four disjoined letters 
or families of letters. 

2 3 . Non-alphabetical signs 

Certain non-alphabetical signs, most of them rarely used, exist to 
fix the pronunciation of the word. The main ones are: 

• vowels ... a (called fathe or zebar), ... o (zamme or piS ), ... e 
(kasre or zir), after I at the beginning of a word, or after a 
consonant in any position: 

jl an asbe bozorg that big horse 

• vowel-combinations j... ou and ^j... ei, after I at the 
beginning of a word, or after a consonant in any position: 

jj non new OUJ eivan porch 

• two marks peculiar to consonants: 

- ... called taMid, written above a consonant to show that 
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it is pronounced double: 

Aj>u hacce child 

7 • 

... called sokun or jazm, written above a consonant to 
show that it has no vowel after it: 
t-w/i asb horse 

The signs shown above are rarely encountered outside 
schoolbooks. One sign which, however, is almost always shown is 

ifi 

the adverbial ending called tanvin and written 1... pronounced -an 
(short a) after a consonant: 

Lj ja morattaban regularly taqriban approximately 

5 s ? 

ma'mulan usually IliJj telefonan by telephone 

CJLJL> haqiqat truth haqiqatan truly, in truth 

When this ending is added to a word taken from Arabic and 

ending in e + silent o (see 1/15 above), both these are dropped 
■=* 

and replaced by w... -atan: 

qaede rule wJicli qa'edatan as a rule 

We also still encounter in some dictionaries and older texts the 

* 

original Arabic spelling 6... . The pronunciation is the same, -atan: 

5? 5 5 

( ) for bJui> haqiqatan ( b U ) for u JlC- li qa edatan 

See 7/2 for more about the endings f... -an and lj... -atan. 



<■ , called hamze, is a letter not listed in the alphabet. It is never 
joined to anything. It never stands at the beginning of a word. Its 
basic form is as shown here, but it appears and sounds differently 
according to whether it is used in Persian words, or in words taken 
from Arabic. 

hamze in Persian words. In Persian words hamze may be written 
over silent final i (1/15 above), to represent ye (the ezafe, see 
Appendix II): 
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jLsJ ijli- xaneyeiSan his/her/their house 
&jb a j+jo miveye taze fresh fruit 

The hamze representing ye (the ezafe ) is usually written only when 
extra clarity is wanted; otherwise it is often left unwritten: 

xdneye i$an 
b a j+a miveye taze 

We also encounter the form (now little used) for -iye, showing 
the ezafe after words ending in ^ i: 

for^y^-lj sandaliye rahati easy chair 

In older Persian, including some dictionaries, we find the 
combination instead of (1/7, 8, 21 above), for i 

after a or u: 

wwJi (earlier Simiai chemical 

(earlier JlJ j£sj) beguid say 

and %... instead of modem -eil-ei at the end of a word 

(1/15 above): 

^ 1 4l*> (earlier ^L*>) jomlei a sentence 
iSjj ^1 6 jyJ (earlier lSJ j % ^i) qahvei rang brown 
^ I (earlier a 7 .■«.,>) xaste i you are tired 
In a few words taken from other languages the form J is used to 
mark the transition from one vowel to another: 
zuan June (from French juin) 

J-ujJ t? gazuil fuel oil, diesei jj Ju I ideologist ideologist 

hamze in words taken from Arabic. In words taken from Arabic, 
hamze may occur before or after any letter in the middle or at the 
end of a word: 

£ 

• in the middle, I a’/'a, J 

mota’assef sorry ^^u^b ta’sis foundation 
mo'men believer J jUma mas’ul responsible 
mas’alelmasale problem 

£ 

Middle I is often written I : 
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Lwo mo ta 'assef, L *a mas ale . 

• at the end, it is normally written by itself, and is usually 
silent in Persian: 

t-y> joz part 

Some words written with final I... ~a can still be found with 
their original Arabic spelling * I... . The pronunciation is the 
same, as the *■ is silent: 

lji£j| ebteda beginning (formerly *■ IJlXjI ) 

* hamze must not be confused with short-form _c (1/19 above) 
which it visibly resembles. 

2 5 . (jJjcuJ nasta’liq script 

The form of script shown in 1/3-24 above is called nasx. It is 
the script used in newspapers, notices and mass-circulated books. 
An older calligraphic script form, called nasta’liq, is 

often used for fine printing, titles and posters. In nasx the line of 
print is more or less level, whereas in nasta 'liq each group of letters 
tends to 'cascade' above its predecessor, so: This and 

other important differences in style are summarised below: 



nasx 

nasta' liq 

Standard forms: 



'cascading' 

j Li far si Persian 

(/;!> 


dustane man my friends 



cJU> xejalat shame 



pic screw 

$ 

X S 

kucek small 

♦» 


gorg wolf 

j/ 

if If 

j?j IS" kargar workman 
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fil&j bongdh institution 

4 


JuJl^ kelid key 

J 

«* 


gol flower 

J 

X'i 

"VU bald above 

Ul 

♦ 


kelas class 

t/l/ 

tooth or \Js\-S 

^ bi without 


JVSV 

kafi sufficient 

ik 

+ final ^ 

^ y torki Turkish 



L5 b» melli national 

J 


Optional alternative forms : 


lA U* 

uiuulj neSastan to sit 



SeS six 


initial b> 

U jmu pesarha sons 

\A 

initial -A 

jb har every 
yJ>\j jS kutdhtar shorter 

A 

/it*/ 

final joined 4. 

iJ jJ lule tube 



bime insurance 

^ ♦ ♦ 

final ^ after any dusti friendship 


joined letter 

eraqi Iraqi 

*» 

i-'/ 

i 1 ” 

Here, for comparison, is a poem by ^ L> yU- omare xayyam Omar 
Khayyam, in nasx and in nasta'liq, with two translations, one 
close, and one free by Edward Fitzgerald: 
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ij*/ j j*L*> 

L » ' r * * ur*J (J*J ^ ^ 

O— u 1 ^ , 7 t ,u.y jjl^> j\£ C -M- fr Lc- 

yi L fjpi jf> ^7 te y> i d£ j I^j I 

i*C> 

i iS^u Uf j feTL* U j£ 

it\ 

rs>/ 


xayyam , agar z bdda* mast i, xoS bdS; 
ha Idler oxi o mi neSasti, xoS bdS. 
cun aqabate karejahdn nisti st, 
eng dr ke nisti; co hasti, xoS baS 

omare xayyam 

( * oL j z bdda = ol j* jiaz Sarah 'from wine') 

Khayyam, if thou art drunk with wine, be glad! 

If seated next one with tulip cheeks, be glad! 

Since the world's work has no hereafter, think then 
Thou mights! not be - but since thou art, be glad! 

And if the Wine you drink, the Lip you press, 

End in the Nothing all Things end in - yes, 

Then fancy while Thou art, Thou art but what 
Thou shalt be - Nothing - Thou shalt not be less. 

transl. Edward Fitzgerald 


26 . Standard handwritten forms 

The most important features of standard handwriting are shown 
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below. Many of them reflect the (jJuCLuJ nasta'liq script shown in 
1/25 above. 

I alef. When not joined to a previous letter, I alef is written 
downwards. Following a joined letter, it is written upwards: 

jljjl arzan cheap [/ L ba with 

See below for the writing of alef after J lam and after S kqf. 


Dots. Two dots are written like a hyphen - ; three dots form a 
rough ring written in either direction as convenient, (V or >f) : 


<■ j Jf yjj tup ball ^ j> ceraq lamp 

£ etc. Letters of the ffjim group are often joined to the preceding 
letter at the upper right corner in print, but always at the upper 
left comer (i.e. at the beginning of the outline) in handwriting. A 
preceding initial tooth is almost always inverted (see 1/13 above). 
Compare the forms: 

‘Z ju nax thread xejalat shame 


^ mim. After a joined letter, ^ mim should be approached from the 
top, and the 'bead' written anticlockwise <> . A preceding initial 
tooth is almost always inverted (see 1 /9 above): 

del am. my heart namudan to show 

This handwritten form effectively distinguishes middle joined 
mim from middle joined which is always approached from 

below and written clockwise & : 



ma’ruf well known 


Middle tooth. See 1/5. A middle tooth, i.e. one joined on both 
sides, has a special raised handwritten form before ^ mim or j\j 
relze. Examine the forms: 


I 

j I raftam I went 


miz table 
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J j litr litre 

Initial and middle sad and zdd have a tooth after their loop; 
this tooth must not be omitted in handwriting. It behaves like a 
middle tooth before ^ mim or J \j relze : 

samimi sincere mesr Egypt 

J? td and Js> za . Unlike o sad and -J? zdd (see immediately 
above), bta and J ?za have no tooth after the loop. The loop is 
written first, then the upright: 

cetour how nezami military 

^ sin and j* sin. In all but the most careful handwriting, the 
indentations of these letters are flattened out into a smooth curve, 
thus: 

C%wi dust friend ^ab evening 

(ji-j piS before biStar more 

lam-alef. See 1/14 above. In writing this combination, 
detach the alef and write it downwards, either vertically towards 
the foot of the lam or at an angle to its middle. Compare printed 
and handwritten forms: 

U-VL UtiLX ^ i* fJ 'i ia 

salam hello lazem necessary 

^ kdf and tif gdf. Examine the handwritten forms shown 
below. The downstroke is written vertically «J , the headstroke(s) 
^ last. In the forms with alef and/or lam, the circle is written 
anticlockwise b h , approaching from below if the combination 
is joined to the preceding letter , so: - 

<J> S k,g 

C \£- V IT ISC l S ka.ga 
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)C JS-JAJTJr tf 

c/d/ gl 

./ > i^’ ^ 

A *5 taw? little jA. *5 gom lost 

JS fear work ^jlSLu bikdri uneployment 

gahi sometimes o^A istgah station, stop 

£e£/ form kelas class 

The form S is not used in handwriting. 


i he. The middle form is seldom used in handwriting; the 
simpler form -p. is written instead. The final form joined to the 
preceding letter, printed A-, is very often simplified in handwriting 


to a-: 


J^\j^ cater four 

1 

r>A> / Aii j rafte gone t+s' Aw/ se three 

Final ^jye. When final <_£ ye is preceded by a tooth, or by any of 
the letters J\J fefqaf, f\s kaf/gaf or J lam, the junction is 
handwritten as a sharp angle, and the ye loses its first curve: 

ffl a place ^ ust ^ friendship 

^ yj ji barqi electric{al) (_£ ^ ki who 

fasli seasonal 

But after other joined letters (including with its tooth, see 

above) the junction is rounded, and ye has both its curves: 


(J' 


kami a little 


lT^ \> cAj 


razi satisfied 


2 7 . AS-w*Ss-i sekaste handwriting 

Many Iranians use so-called Sekaste or ‘broken’ handwriting, a form 
greatly simplified for the writer but often very difficult for the 


1 - Writing 

inexperienced reader. Sekaste also draws some of its forms from 
nasta'liq , shown in 1/25 above. The forms shown below are used 
in addition to the simplifications found in standard handwriting 
(1/26). 

Dots. In the 'toughest' Sekaste many dots may be left out 
altogether. Or they may stray away from the outline to which they 
belong; occasionally one and two dots on successive letters may be 
grouped as three (i.e. in a ring): 

U- A" tanka alone 

(Dis)joined letters. Often, the letters I i i j j j j , in principle 
not joined to the following letter, are nevertheless so joined in 
Sekaste. Common combinations: 


ji Ji 
A 

O 


bad. wind 


xial imagination 
A J Sodam I became 
dur far 

QJj > 6Jui dide seen 
tvlAy ,ji)j radio radio 


b b y jjil j radio radio 

Jj Jjb darad he/she/it has 

>U/ ibj ziad much 
/i b ^5*- i! mavadd. materials 
Jl/ ij j2 -aJ ijJ bud he/she/it was 

A T j\m, A pul money 

6 he. Two nasta'liq forms for this letter are used In Sekaste, the 
final form joined to a previous letter, and the detached syllable l* 
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bacceha children 

Modified final letters. Some letters, the most common being O j 
and ^ , have modified final forms in Sekaste: 

O' O £~j * I ast is OjJ tut mulberry 

0 ^ ^ bread ^ 1 

/ ^ \ j <S^ jrl bar dye for .\ Irani Iranian 


o' o 

ast is 

r b 

' ^ U’ jlj nan bread 

y^ 

bar dye for 

2 8 . Persian transcription 


The transcription of foreign words (mostly names) often reflects 
the fact that French was once the most widely taught European 


language in Iran. Whatever the source language, short and long 

vowels are often not distinguished. Examples: 

jSwJjj yunesko UNESCO parts Paris 

Ij vdSengton Washington jJl) landan London 
jjj lenev Geneva nyuyork New York 

u-ru faks fax ^lj zap on Japan 

mekanize mechanised J-ujjt? gazuil gasoil, diesel 

otriS Austria IJUjI italyd Italy 

atatork Ataturk M* A moskou Moscow 

Since no Persian word can begin with two consonants having no 
intervening vowel, any such foreign word has to be adapted. Initial 
.v + consonant becomes es-', any other initial group acquires 


an intervening vowel: 

JjliSLJ eskotland Scotland *U*J! J> fer arise France 

nyuyork ‘New York’ is an exception to this rule, probably 
because its second letter -j v is a semi-vowel. 
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1 . Transcription 

See 1/22-24 for the transcription used in this book for Persian 
writing. 


2 . Long and short vowels; diphthongs (vowel-combinations) 

It is important to distinguish between the three short vowels and 
their long counterparts, and between these and the two vowel- 


combinations. Pronounce as follows: 

Short: a as a in Southern English ‘bat’ 

e between e and ] in English ‘bet’ and ‘bit’; 
ending a word: like French e in ‘cafe’ 

0 between Q and u in English ’pot’ and ‘put’ 
Long: a between the a's in English ‘dark’ and ‘talk*; 

a is the deep sound which you produce 
when the doctor tells you to say ‘a-a-ah’. 

1 as ] in English ‘machine’ 

u as u in English ‘rule’ or in Gennan ‘Buch’ 
Combinations: ei as M in English ‘weight’ 

oil as in English ‘soul’ y 


ya man I 

Ji del heart 
i+u se three 

JJJ tond fast 

j! an that 
l*-J nim half 
J jj? tul length 
meil inclination 
nou new 


3 . Consonants 

The consonants transcribed b, p, t, s, j, d, z, f, m, n, v are 
pronounced much as in English. The other consonants merit closer 
attention. Some easier ones first: 
c as ch in English ‘rich’ 
h as h in English ‘how’. It is pronounced 
wherever transcribed h, even in the 
middle or at the end of the word. 
x as ch in Scots ‘loch’, Welsh ‘bach’ or 
German ‘Buch’; or j in Spanish ‘bajo’ 

r rolled L as in Italian or Spanish. It is 


pic screw 
JL hal conditon 
pahn broad 
dah ten 

j xun blood 
Jjj ruz day 
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always pronounced wherever it occurs, jji dur far 
never dropped as in some English dors lesson 

speech. 

I as ] in French ‘jour", or s in English ‘treasure’ ijjj vile special 
8 as sh in English ‘she’ Sam dinner 

/ always 'light 7 as in English ‘leaf’, never 

'dark' as in English ‘wall’ lal dumb 

y always a consonant, as y. in English 'year', 

never with a vowel sound as in English ‘my’ L yd or 


’ : t. and £. The transcription 3 represents the 'glottal stop', i.e. a 
catch in the breath. It is the sound heard in some speech of 
Southeastern England, or parts of Scotland: “wo 1 a lo’ o’ ” for “what 
a lot of”. The stop is spelt sometimes with * ( hamze), sometimes 
with p. In modern Persian it is pronounced only in the middle or at 
the end of words taken from Arabic, and not always then. It is a 
very weak sound, barely audible in the speech of most Iranians: 

* in the middle of a word, when spelt with ^ the stop is usually 
pronounced: 

sa'at hour, clock jom'e Friday 

When spelt with * it is either pronounced weakly, or not at 
all. The Arabic spellings for hamze I , J and J are found, 
often with alternatives: 

mota'assefimotaassef sorry 
Lu^o \ dj \ 4 It.,.*.* mas’ alelmasale problem 
J I J \fy*i so 'allsoal question 

mas 'uliyatlmasuliyat responsibility 

• at the end of a word, t. or Rafter a consonant is usually silent, 
though some people pronounce the ^as a stop: 

joz part qj rob! rob' quarter 

but when an ezdfe (Appendix II) is added to such a word, 
the (■ or ^ceases to be final and is usually pronounced: 

^Lo ! * j> joz'e in mablaq part of this amount 
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Jp jA jjj rob 'e qarz a quarter of the loan 
Final * after a vowel is found mostly in older spellings, and 
is silent; final ^ after a vowel is usually pronounced as a 
stop: 

UiLhJ estesna exception (formerly 
non' kind, sort 

No word begins with * hamze . ^at the beginning of a word is 
silent: 

ozv member colt adat custom 

q. This sound is the 'voiced' or hard equivalent ofx, shown above; 
its nearest European equivalent is French r in ‘Marie’ or German r in 
'fahren’. This sound is the everyday pronunciation of both j^and j: 
La I dqa gentleman, Mr jL-o mablaq amount 

Some people retain for some words the original Arabic 
pronunciation of J which is that of k pronounced very deep in the 
throat. Since this happens in only a few words, and many Persians 
confuse the two sounds anyway in their attempt to differentiate, 
we will show the pronunciation q throughout, which is always 
correct for both letters. 

k. k has two sounds: 

• before a, o, u, ou or a consonant it sounds like c or k in 
English ‘cook’: 

jlS" kdr work konam Ido 

kucektar smaller 

• anywhere else, it sounds like k but is 'palatalised', i.e. there 
is a slight y-sound after it; we can imagine its being 
represented as k v : 

fS kam [if am] a little dL yek [yek y ] one 

If you know Russian, imagine pronouncing a (hypothetical) 
soft 'kl\ This is similar to palatalised Persian k. 
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g . g has two sounds: 

• before a, o, u, ou or a consonant it sounds like hard g. in 
English ‘good': 

gom lost mi guy am I say 

bozorgtar bigger 

• anywhere else, it sounds like g but is palatalised in the same 
way as is k: 

Ci £ gereft [g y ereft] he took sag [sag*] dog 

bozorg [bozorg ) big 

If you know Russian, imagine pronouncing a soft Tfc 1 . 

At no time is g pronounced like soft 3 in English ‘gem 1 . 

Because palatalisation follows a simple rule with no exceptions, it 
will not be shown in the transcription. 

mb: -J . The combination -J [nb] is pronounced mb: 

iuJLi Sambe Saturday 


4 . Doubled letters 

Doubled consonants (i. e. two identical consonants with no 
intervening vowel, see 1/21 and 23) are pronounced double, that 
is, held for longer than single consonants, when followed by a 
vowel in the same word or phrase: 

<L>u bacce child (pronounced as if transcribed bac-ce ) 

We sound doubled consonants in this manner in a few English 
words, for example ‘midday’, pronounced as if spelt mid-day. 

A doubled consonant not followed by a vowel in the same word or 
phrase is pronounced single: 

Cm* I mohemm ast it is important 
but: ^pu-,-0 mohemtar (for [ mohemmtar ]) more important 

UL> haqqan rightfully 

but: u-nlc* haq Sends (for [haqq Senas]) grateful 
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The spellings -u and ^JVyJ are pronounced dr, the 

spelling is pronounced ui or (in one or two words) or. 

baldi upper JluI^ mi did you come 

rdstgui truthfulness doi duality 

Avoid the wrong pronunciation [yi] for this doubled letter; the 
first ye does no more than mark the transition, and is silent. See 
1/7, 8 and 24. 


5 . Stress 

In any word of more than one syllable, we stress one of the 
syllables, i.e. pronounce it more strongly than the rest. The position 
of the stress is regular in Persian. In this paragraph, and at certain 
other points in the book, we mark the vowel of the stressed 
syllable with an accent . : 

Verbs. See 5/1 for the definition of a verb. Verbs and their 
derivatives are stressed as follows: 

• When the verb or verbal derivative has no prefix, it is 
stressed on the last syllable, discounting any personal 
ending. Compare 

uLijj neveStdn to write nevisande writer 

CJt jj neveSt he/she wrote y neveSte written 
with 

I»jJj ddram I have -Uii J* gereftand they took 

Juil baSad let it be {*?-*** hastim we are 

The one exception to this rule is that the auxiliary verb of 
the future tense (5/27) is stressed on the personal ending 
when the verb is affirmative: 

Ci j xahdm raft i shall go 

• when the verb or verbal derivative has one prefix or more, 
the first or only prefix (even when written separately) takes 
the stress: 
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jD naneveXtam 1 didn’t write 
fJ LJ nadaram 1 have not 
^ mi nevisam i write 
^ nemi nevisam I don’t write 
IJluLj j blind! Come! JuiU nahaXad let it not be 
ndneveXte not written/unwritten 

• in the future tense, the auxiliary verb takes the stress of the 
whole tense, following the rules given in the preceding two 
indents: 

ly> xahdm neveXt I shall write 
Cwi jJ I ndxaham neveXt I shall not write 

• in compound verbs (5/29), the stress of the whole verb falls 
on the non-verbal element in the affirmative and on the 
negative prefix in the negative: 

kdr mi kardam I was working 
^ jlS* kdr nemi kardam I was not working 

Interjections and conjunctions. Interjections, and many 
conjunctions, are stressed on the first syllable: 

iL bale yes ndxeir no 

/i agar if Jd vali but 

I j> cera why 

Other words. Words other than verbs, interjections or 

conjunctions are stressed on the last syllable of the root (i.e. the 
word without any additions): 

our ketab book oj&j rangzdn painter 

j birun outside U-i Soma you 

qaXdng beautiful ojljJ davazdah twelve 


Suffixes. The stress rules for suffixes (syllables added to words, 
including any written detached), and for personal endings of verbs 
are: 


• The following are unstressed and have no effect on stress: 

- personal endings of verbs ( -am, -i, -ad, -im, -id, -and), 
however written, other than those of the future auxiliary 
in the affirmative (see above) 

the ezafe -e and -ye (Appendix II), however written 

the indefinite suffix -i and the relative suffix -i. 

(Appendix III), however written 

the direct-object suffix I lj ra (Appendix IV) 

the possessive and pronoun-object suffixes ^... -am, 

O... -et/at, -eX/aX etc. (3/11, 4/3). 

• All others assume the stress of the word to which they 
relate, even if written separately. Tire main stressed suffixes 
are: 

- all plural suffixes: U -ha, jL. -an, -egan, 

ol... -at, -(e.)jdt, -in, -tin (3/4) 

- the adjective suffixes y... -tar, ... -tarin (3/9, 10), 
.... -t (9/6), jlXj-, < J... -egi (11/3), and the 
abstract noun suffixes -i, -egi (11/2), together 
with other less common noun and adjective suffixes 
explained in 11/2 and 11/3. 

- the ordinal-number suffixes -dm, -omin (9/3). 

In English, the vowel of an unstressed syllable often loses its 
typical sound and becomes neutral; examples are the a in ‘asleep’ 
and the o's in ‘production’. In Persian, all the vowels of a word, 
including those in unstressed syllables, keep their typical sound. 
The neutral sound of a in English ‘asleep’ does not exist in Persian: 
i yj&jjt bazar gtarin biggest 
panjarehd windows 

Vocative stress of the noun. See 3/1 for the definition of a noun. 
The rule for stress given under 'other words' above applies to 
nouns when the noun is spoken about. If we address a person, the 
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7 . Arabic forms 

Most Arabic words and expressions incorporated into Persian are 
pronounced in a Persian manner. These forms are examined in 
Chapter 10. 



3. Nouns and Adjectives 



1 . Nouns - general 

A norm is a word denoting a person, creature, place, thing or idea. 
The nouns shown in this chapter are mostly simple nouns, i.e. not 
derived from other parts of speech. 

Simple norms are usually stressed on the last syllable (see 2/5): 

our ketab book 
J-aU name letter 

See 5/20 and 11/2 for the derivation of nouns from other parts of 
speech, and for compound nouns. 


2 . Definite and indefinite nouns 


A noun is definite when its identity is known, and indefinite when 
its identity is not known. Persian has no definite article 
corresponding to English 'the'. A Persian noun in its basic form is 
either definite or indefinite, depending on the context: 


Saxs (the) person xiaban (the) street 

&L mah (the) month kolah (the) hat 

l> ja (the) place jjL paru (the) spade 

l> xane (the) house kaSti (the) ship 

To make the norm clearly indefinite (‘a, an etc.), the suffix -i can 
be added. This indefinite suffix does not affect the stress of the 
word: 


• After a consonant, the suffix is spelt : 

Saxsi a person, some person 
xiabani a street 
mdhi a month, any month 
kolahi a hat 

• After a vowel I a or j u, it is written : 

jai a place 
parui a spade 
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Do not pronounce this combination ^ as [- yi ]; the first 
letter ye is silent. 

• After a silent final ft (see 1/15), it is written with a separate 

xanei a house, any house 

• For a noun ending in -i in the basic form, the indefinite 
form is the same: 

kaSti ship, the ship, a ship 
sandali chair, the chair, a chair 

When a series of nouns connected with j valo ‘and’ is made 
indefinite, only the last noun carries the indefinite suffix: 

j kaqaz o medadi a paper and pencil 

j pesar o doxtari a son and (a) daughter 
or: a boy and a girl 

but in an indefinite series connected with L yd ‘of, the indefinite 
suffix is normally repeated: 

iJjJJ ^ sd - ' atl ya ruz i an hour or a day 

L» medadi yd qalami a pencil or (a) pen 

The uses of the suffix -i are summarised in Appendix III. 

See also 3/3 below. 

Countable and uncountable. The indefinite suffix is added 
mostly to indefinite nouns which are countable, i.e. denoting 
persons, things etc. which can exist in separate units. It is rarely 
attached to uncountable nouns, which denote, things, ideas etc. 
found only in a mass. Compare: 

U ayd qalami hast? Is there a pen? 
(countable, indefinite suffix) 

with jU U dya nan hast? Is there any bread? 

(uncountable, no suffix) 

Some Persian nouns can be used either as countable or 
uncountable, depending on their meaning. One such is [> ja: 
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l> ja hast. There is space/ room, (uncountable) 

.Cwdb ^ l> jai hast. There is a place (= vacancy, seat, 

countable). 

The indefinite suffix is not used in the middle of an ezafe 
construction (see 3/5 and 8 below). 


3 . Definite direct-object suffix I j rd 

When a definite noun is the direct object of a verb (see 5/ 6), the 
definite direct-object suffix \j rd is added to the noun. This suffix 
is written detached from its noun. The suffix does not affect the 
stress of the noun: 

.cS I j y \j£ ketdb ra gereft. He/She took the book. 

. Ju! AJLijJ !j name rd neveSte and. 

They have written the letter. 

To make the noun in these sentences indefinite, we need only 
remove the definite direct-object suffix I j : 

.CJjS* oLS* ketdb gereft. He/She took a book. 

. JJl y 4-o U name nevelte and. They have written a letter, 
which sentences are correct as they stand. If we then add the 
indefinite suffix (3/2 above) 

ketabi gereft. 

. Ju! jj ^1 Juali ndmei neveSte and. 
we get a stronger indefinite meaning, 'He/She took some book or 
other", ‘They have written some letter’. 

When a series of direct-object norms is connected with j valo ‘and’, 
the direct-object suffix !j is added only after the last noun: 

.Ci/ \j jljuo j kaqaz vamedadr a gereft. 

He took the paper and pencil. 

. JuJu i !j j pesar o doxtar rd didand. 

They saw the boy and girl. 


The indefinite suffix -i and the definite direct-object suffix 
may be used together, giving the meaning or implied meaning of the 
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English l a certain Compare 

. Jujiu Aj l> JJJb I j> y mi xahand xdne bexarand 

They want to buy a house (as yet unknown), 
and . JJ jp%j 1 jj aJ JuA I j> y mi xahand xdne rd bexarand 

They want to buy the house (one known to all). 

with . Ju j*u \j I Aj Lp- JJA I y y mi xahand xanei rd bexarand 
They want to buy a (certain) house (one known to them). 

See 3/13 below for a similar structure having indefinite -i and 
definite direct-object I lj ra together. 

In older Persian we also find the suffix lj rd showing an indirect 
object, i.e. with the meaning of the English ‘to’. This survives today 
only in some set expressions, the commonest of which is probably 
) j ljt> xoda rd Sokr Thank God (Thanks to God’) 

Colloquial pronunciation. See 2/6. The direct-object suffix lj is 
pronounced colloquially <ro> or <o> after a consonant, <ro> after a 
vowel: 

lj alx*J <ostddrolostad.o> nadidam. 

I didn’t see the professor. 

The uses of the suffix !j rd are summarised in Appendix IV. 

4 . Plural of nouns 

In literary Persian the plural form (= more than one) of a norm 
denoting a person is made by adding to the singular form the 
suffix jl... -an; for the plural of a noun not denoting a person the 
suffix Ia... -hd is added. Both suffixes carry the stress of the 
word: 

^Lo^-o mehmdn guest mehmandn guests 

I afsar officer jl afsar an officers 

jJiS' kelid key IaJuJ? kelidha keys 

AjI/ gozareS report i^ijf gozareSha reports 
Some Iranians still observe this person/ not-person distinction, at 
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least in part, when forming the plural of a noun; but in modem 
everyday Persian there is a tendency to add Ife... also to many 
nouns denoting people: 

mehmdn guest mehmdnhd guests 

^***31 afsar officer Ia afsar hd officers 

jLUl j xanomha va aqdyan Ladies and gentlemen 

These suffixes are written, and their form is sometimes modified, 
as follows: 

• Whenever it is possible to join Ia... to its noun in writing, this 

is correct, though it may also be written detached: 
oLT ketab book UoUS'UfcliS' ketabha books 
olj rah road U •LA^b rahha roads 

but after silent final , Ia... is always written detached (this 
is a general spelling rule, see 1/15): 

bacce child Ia baccehd children 

r * v ♦ 

• jl... is always joined to its norm in writing whenever this is 
possible: 

mostaxdeman employees 

• After I a or j u , jl... -an becomes jL... -yam 

Ul aqa gentleman jLlSl aqdyan gentlemen 

daneSju student daneSjuyan students 

• silent final » plus jl... -an becomes jl?... -egdn (i is 
dropped): 

eJCUtujJ nevisande writer jl5jii**tjjj nevisandegan 

writers 

b-Lulj ranande driver jl?JJj lj ranandegan drivers 

Colloquial pronunciation. See 2/6. The suffix jl... may be 
pronounced <un> in everyday speech. 

Three other plural forms borrowed from Arabic and used for 
words taken from Arabic, survive in literary style, and are used for 
a few words (as alternatives to plurals in j L\U... -hal-an) in 
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everyday Persian: 

• ot... -at (stressed). This is the Arabic so-called 'sound 

feminine' plural. It is added to certain words ending in a 
consonant and not denoting persons: 

jjl heivan animal O U I j+> heivanat animals 

With words ending in silent b... -e and O... -at, the final 
syllable is dropped before the plural suffix is added: 

jJa>*>L«5 molaheze regard otia>^Lo molahezat regards 
Co ISU- hekayat story O L hekayat stories 
In imitation of the Arabic, this suffix is also attached to 
some native Persian words denoting things and ending in 
-e + silent 6 . The plural takes the form the b is 

sometimes kept in writing, sometimes dropped. The 
pronunciation for both spellings is the same, -ejat: 

JwoUjjj ruzndme newspaper 
O l>*u Ujjj \o \m U jjj ruznamejat newspapers 
ol> < b mive(jat) fruit(s) 

\w- -inJ-un (stressed). This is the Arabic so-called 
'sound masculine' plural. It is added to certain nouns 
denoting male persons. After a consonant, the suffix is 
-in-, after -i the suffix is jj... -un: 

motarjem translator 
uy>jio motarjemin translators 
este’mari colonialist 
este’mariun colonialists 

• the Arabic irregular or so-called 'broken' plural, in which no 
suffix is added but the word itself changes its shape 
(similarly to English ‘man/men’ or 'mouse/mice'): 

Saxs person aSxas persons 

gj* mouj wave rlj-ol amvaj waves 

fasl season J fosul seasons 
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aILmh o mas 'ale problem JjL^XJjLu* masdellmasayel 

problems 

In everyday Persian some of these forms are found in set 
expressions: 

jJuVku, ^\yi\ amvdje kutdh/motavasset/boland 

short/medium/long waves 

Definite and indefinite. The indefinite suffix -i and the 
definite direct-object suffix lj rd (3/2, 3 above) are used with 
plural nouns as with singular norms: 

5jj! j LI ay a mehmanhai r aside and? 

Have any guests arrived? 

(^ ) U bacceha(i) didam. I saw (some) children. 
a lj U Ajxj bacceha rd didam. I saw the children. 

• A j pesarha o doxtarhd ra didam. 

i saw the boys and girls. 

.C*-J A j> L lj ketdbha rd baxod horde ast. 

He/She has taken the books with him/her. 

Collectives. In an English sentence like The baby eats egg’ we are 
not specifying one egg or several eggs, merely the idea ‘egg’ in 
general, for which we use the singular form of the noun, as a 
collective noun. Persian uses this device much more commonly 
than English, especially for general statements: 

• 0 1 an gorbe mu$ nemi girad <nemi giro*. 

That cat doesn’t catch mice (‘mouse’). 

• CwJ A ^1 *UJb hamaS doruq ast <e>*. it's all lies (‘a lie’). 

. Aj I a a j+mj ^ I in pesar kaSti dust darad. 

This boy likes ships. 

\ ^ sib miforuSand? Do they sell apples? 

* colloquial pronunciation, see 2/6. 

Using a noun collectively transforms it from countable to 
uncountable (see 3/2 above); hence we do not attach the indefinite 
suffix -i to a collective. Compare the sentence given above 
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(about the cat) with 

. j jS ^ y> jS* (j I an gorbe muSi nemi girad <nemi giro. 

That cat doesn't catch a (single) mouse. 

Examine also 

. JLLiwJb gujj lpJL»l inha pic hastand These are screws, 
in which the subject U^.l) and the verb ( ) are plural. But 
the word gypic ‘screw’ which is the complement (5/6) of the verb 
is collective and therefore singular in form. 

Although translated with an English plural, the Persian noun 
stands in the basic singular form. In this meaning it is seen as 
neither definite nor indefinite, but general, and typifying all its 
kind. 

5 . ezafe with nouns 

The suffix known as the ezafe, the writing and 

pronunciation of which are explained in Appendix II, is used to 
connect two nouns in certain relationships. 

Possessive structure. The first such relationship can be called the 
possessive structure. Examine: 

ketabhd books, Sagerd pupil: 

ketabhaye Sager d the pupil’s books 
(‘the books of the pupil’) 
kar work, j L ! a daneSjuyan students: 

j I i j l5 khre daneSjuydn the students' work 

xane house, mo dir director: 

ji Jla xaneye modir the director’s house 

(‘the house of the director’) 
sandali chair, parviz Parviz: 

j Jju*? sandaliye parviz Parviz’ chair 
The 'possessed 7 norm stands first and carries the ezafe suffixed to 
it; the 'possessor 7 noun follows, observing the formula ‘the books 
of the pupil’. 
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In the examples given above the ezafe is shown in bold type in 
transcription; it never has any effect on the stress of the word. 

The term 'possessive structure' is merely one of convenience. The 
association between the two nouns may be something other than 
possession: 

jar kelid. key, ji dor door: 

ji Jul5* kelide dor the key of/to the door 
IS* kar gar workman, cS>Jj Serkat company: 

kar gar e Serkat a company workman 
ftlj rah road, forudgah airport: 

rahe forudgah the airport road 
budje budget, hokumat government: 

hudjeye hokumat the government(’s) budget 
I j daneSjuyan students, ! i daneSkade faculty: 

daneSjuyane daneSkade 
the faculty students 
The 'possessor' noun may be a long infinitive (5/2): 
uL* y neveStan to write, UiJ-c adadha figures: 

U jJt£ oui y neveStane adadha the writing of figures 

The ezafe can be repeated, in a 'string'; further, any noun in the 
expression may have a demonstrative adjective (see 3/12 below): 
j£> y hudjeye hokumate koveit. 

the Kuwait Government(’s) budget 

jjI li j IS" kar e daneSjuyane in daneSkade 

the work of the students of this faculty 

L jSm tyyj raise an kaSti the captain of that ship 
In an ezafe construction, the norms are usually understood to be 
definite or indefinite as they stand, depending on the context. The 
'possessor' noun may be made clearly indefinite with the indefinite 
suffix (3/2 above) if necessary, but not the 'possessed' noun, since 
this suffix may not interrupt the ezafe : 

name daneSjui some student’s name 
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% Ji nomreye mdSini a car number 
The ezdfe is not used in expressions of measurement such as 'a kilo 
of sugar’, ‘a cup of tea 1 ; see 9/8 for these. 

Apposition. The second use of the ezdfe with nouns is to link two 
nouns which are in apposition, i.e. the same in identity. The ezdfe is 
attached to the first noun: 

Jail» ^Llo- xidbane hafez Hafiz Street 

Sahre qazvin the city of Qazvin 

The commonest form of apposition is with ^Jl>\ 1st aqdlxanom 
‘Mr, Mrs, Miss’ and the person's name or further title: 

|+Jl> xanome nuSzad Mrs/Miss Noushzad 
iJjJjyl lS dqayehehruzi MrBehrouzi 
jJlm jtfl aqaye safir Mr Ambassador 
The ezdfe also connects a person's given name and family name: 
^LiU abbase hadian Abbas Hadian 

The ezdfe is not normally used with other titles or professions 
followed by the name, even though there is apposition: 

doktor homdyun Dr Homayoun 
ostad tabdtabai Professor Tabatabai 

In using these titles when speaking to the person, we use vocative 
stress on the title, for which see 2/5: 

sal am aqaye manucehri 
Hello, Mr Manuchehri 

lj ra with the ezdfe. The direct-object suffix ! I j ra (3/3 above) 
may not interrupt the ezafe construction. I j ra appears once, at the 
end of the expression: 

1 '<OJJ !j ^ Lc J*\jj baradare abbas ra mi Senasid? 

Do you know Abbas' brother? 

.j»! ftJu Jw aqaye saburi ra nadide am. 

I didn’t see/haven’t seen Mr Sabouri. 
$Jul !j CuljJb LI aya qessehaye hedayat ra 

xande id? Have you read the stories of Hedayat? 
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esfahan - masjede emdm (masjede 8 ah) 

Isfahan - Imam Mosque (King’s Mosque) 

6 . Adjectives - general 

An adjective is a word describing (the grammatical term is 
'qualifying') a noun (3/1 above) or a pronoun (4/1). Most of the 
adjectives examined in this chapter are simple adjectives, i.e. not 
derived from other parts of speech. 

Simple adjectives are normally stressed on the last syllable: 

kucek small 
bozdrg big 

See 5/20 and 11/3 for the derivation of adjectives from other 
parts of speech, and for compound adjectives. 

Any adjective may be used as a noun if the meaning permits it: 

faqir poor or poor person/man/woman 
j I j> javdn young or young person/man 
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7 . Adjective used as complement 

One use of the adjective is as a complement (see 5/6) of the verb: 
.Cw« I jl^-o in pedar mehrahan ast. This father is kind. 

.C-J jU in kar asan nist. This task is not easy. 

ijj (jl) ( u ) zud mariz Sod. She quickly became ill. 

. Ju 1 ji su 4 j L5 J^> * mas’ale xeili saxt be nazar 

mi dyad. The problem seems very difficult. 

. j» a yj* I j ^ I JlS I jU> j-fl man conin eqddmi ra lazem 

Somordam. i considered such a measure necessary. 
In a sentence of this kind, the adjective may qualify a noun or a 
pronoun (see 4/1), including an implied pronoun. 

8 . Attributive adjectives 

An adjective not used as a complement (see 3/7 above) is said to 
be attributive ; in the English expression ‘a good book’ the adjective 
‘good’ is used attributive ly. An attributive adjective always 
qualifies a noun, not a pronoun (see 4/1). In English an attributive 
adjective usually precedes its noun; in Persian it almost always 
follows its noun. When the noun is used in its basic form (i.e. 
without the indefinite suffix fj... -i, 3/2 above), it carries the suffix 
called the ezafe, explained in Appendix II. Examine: 

ketabe xub a/the good book 
ketabhaye xub (the) good books 
jjjji ^Ijil eqdame fouri an/the urgent measure 
ftjLf % o miveye taze (the) fresh fruit 
^ j> Jjw-^ sandaliye carmi a/the leather chair 
pdruye dhani an/the iron spade 

The ezafe is printed bold in the transcription of these examples; it 
does not carry any stress, nor does it affect the stress of the word. 
More than one adjective may be used in this manner, each element 
in the structure being linked to the next with the ezafe: 

y jjj 5jl> xdneye bozorge nou a/the big new house 
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pdruye kohneye dhani a/the old iron spade 
The structure of noun + adjective is usually understood as either 
definite or indefinite, according to context. If indefiniteness is 
emphasised, then one of two devices is used: 

• The indefinite suffix { j... is added to the adjective (or the 
last adjective if there are more than one). If the adjective 
already ends in -i nothing is added: 

Lfij* olxS* ketabe xubi some good book 

5jl> xdneye bozorge noui some big new house 
ls* ‘j* sa ndaliye carmi some leather chair 

• The indefinite suffix L £... is added to the noun, with no 
ezafe: 

sS ketdbi xub some good book 
^ I l> xanei kucek some small house 
With this form, we link a series of adjectives with j 
pronounced o, or with ezafe: 

j cijjj xanei. bozorg o qaSang 

some beautiful big house 

1 'VUfi* parui kohneye dhani 

some old iron spade 

Direct object. When appropriate, the noun-and-adjective 
expression takes the direct-object suffix 1 j ra (see 3/3). The suffix 
is added after the whole expression: 

.jJ | S lj ji farhange farsi ra gom karde am. 

I have lost the Persian dictionary. 

1 X-X-il jjf [>S jl an daftare kucek ra koja 

gozaStid? Where did you put that small notebook? 

Adverbs with adjectives. An adverb (see 7/1) modifying an 
attributive adjective precedes the adjective. It is one of the few 
things permitted to interrupt the ezafe: 

JilL jLui.i i jA marde besydr boland the very tall man 
^JuL i jA marde besydr bolandi a/some very tall man 
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jomleye kami kutah 
a/the somewhat short sentence 
Cf&d** ^ljjl.U> camedanhaye xeili sangin 

the very heavy suitcases 


Preceding adjective. The adjective yj pir ‘old 1 (of people) usually 
precedes the nouns a y mard. ‘man’ and jj zan ‘woman’, with no 
ezafe: 

jj j*j t pir mard, pir zan old man, old woman 


9 . Comparative adjectives 

The comparative form of the adjective (‘bigger’, ‘more beautiful’) is 
made by suffixing y... -tar (which takes the stress of the word) to 
the so-called positive or basic form of the adjective. The suffix is 
joined to the adjective in writing if this is possible: 

Ojjj bozorg big j&jji bozorgtar bigger 

qaSdng beautiful y& qaSangtar more beautiful 

jjJiL bolandtar taller, higher 
y*ij kutdhtdr shorter 
kucektdr smaller 
badtar worse 

A'/ gerantdr more expensive 
arzantar cheaper 
jJijlj tdzetar fresher 


jJu boldnd tall, high 
•Ujf kutah short 
kucek small 
Ju bad bad 
jl y gerkn expensive 
j Ijj I arz'an cheap 
6jlj taze fresh 


A few comparative forms are irregular in that they do not use the 
common positive form as a base: 

xub good yy> behtdr better 

ziad much biStar more (also yaLj ziadtar) 

The form jLu biS ‘more’ is also found, as is (in literature) the form 
4j beh 'better". 


Like most adjectives shown in this chapter, the ones listed above 
are simple adjectives, i.e. not derived from another word or form. 
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The rule for making comparatives applies also to many derived 
and compound adjectives as well, where the meaning permits it: 
bahuS Intelligent jXuMjpJb U bahuStar more intelligent 
&JjJuL^> jahdndide y jahdndidetar 

experienced more experienced 

Derived and compound adjectives are studied in 11/3. 

The comparative adjective follows all the rules of the basic or 
positive adjective when used with a norm (3/7 and 3/8 above), 
except that by its nature the comparative has indefinite meaning: 

• C-uJ J* jJj yJu in Sahr bozorg ast. This town is big. 

.CuJ y£jj* jl an Sahr bozorgtar ast. That town is bigger. 
O jjj Sahre bozorg the big town 

jsfjji Sahre bozorgtar a bigger town 
ySslA* akse qaSangtar a more beautiful photograph 

yj Ijj I US’ ketabe arzantar a cheaper book 

With a comparative, ‘than’ is either j I az or Li td: 

• j! az is by far the commoner of the two. It is used before a 
noun or pronoun (4/1, 2, 4), with the verb jijj budan 
‘to be’, and with any other verb when that verb follows: 

■ Cu«l lj SL» jl jl yj Ijj I arzantar az an yeki st. 

It is cheaper than that one 

Cm* I l) - ® j ^ J ' u javantar az man ast. 

He/She is younger than I/me. 

A phrase with j I can follow the comparative or precede it: 

. Cwm/ I jl j! yj Ijj I I in arzantar az an ast. i 

. Cm I yj Ijj I j I j I ^ I in az an arzantar ast. ) 

This is cheaper than that. 

. *a Jb yj I j I y£>j£ tiL yek kucektar az in bedeh. \ 

a ji y yeki az in kucektar bedeh. J 

Give (me) a smaller one than this. 

* In this word, final 6 is part of the root, and therefore 
pronounced h. See 1/15. 
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• t? ta is used otherwise, i.e. when the next word is neither 
noun nor pronoun, or when a verb other than j ijj precedes. 
This structure is less common: 

. L> A> Li Juili j— - . ■ LoJf Aj be Soma biStar dadand 

ta be ma. They gave (to) you more than (to) us. 

We also find certain adverbs (see 7/1, 2) used with a 
comparative. The adverb precedes the adjective, interrupting an 
ezafe where appropriate. Examples of such adverbs are: 
xeili much kami a little 

(be) qadri somewhat nesbatan relatively 

y jLj xeili ziadtar par ddxt. 

She paid much more. 

. i jj kami P ahntar bu d. It was a little broader. 

.CwJ OjL-t I in ebar at xeili rouSantar ast <e> *. 

This expression is much clearer. 

j . liwJ ^Lt>l ajnase nesbatan gerantar 

relatively more expensive goods 
* colloquial pronunciation, see 2/6. 

as ... as possible. The idiom 'as ... as possible’ is expressed in 
Persian with Jb + the comparative, y... A> J har ce -tar. 
This formula is most commonly used for adverbs (see 7/3) but is 
also found with adjectives: 

. JuiL jS jjj A> JuL jjJlLws* sanduq bay ad har ce bozorgtar 

baSad. The box must be as big as possible. 


Equal comparison. Equal comparison is expressed with an 
abstract noun to represent the adjective, and the ezafe, using the 


formula shown below: 

j! Aj (jj I in be tondiye an ast <e>. 

This is as fast as that. ('This is to the speed of that.’) 
. XJbJu jT J jb Aj jt** yek mix be tule an pic bedehid. 

Give me a nail as long as that screw. 
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Aj be sangimye an yeki nist. 

It isn’t as heavy as that one. 

11/2 shows the formation of abstract nouns with -L 
10. Superlative adjectives 

The superlative form of the adjective (‘biggest’, ‘most useful’) is 
made by adding the suffix -in to the comparative ending J... 
-tar, for which see 3/9 above. The stress shifts on to the -in: 

tjjjf jj j bozorgtar in biggest 

mofidtarin 
most useful 

rouSantar in clearest 

moSkeltarin 

most difficult 

biStarin most 
kamtarin least 

This applies to most compound and derived adjectives (see 11/3) 
whose meaning permits it, also: 

y .lUi lj a doulatmandtdr wealthier 
JlUjJ ji doulatmandtarin wealthiest 
The superlative adjective and its noun are definite in meaning. 

When used attributively, the superlative is accompanied by its 
noun, which it always precedes, with no ezafe (see 3/8 above): 

J i yj&jji bozorgtar in arteS the biggest army 

yiJXJu mofidtarin piSnehdd. the most useful proposal 
JjJ> I invazehtarin jadval ast. 

This is the clearest table. 

•|wj lj uU* U 

ma qaSangtarin Sahrhaye iron rd di.de im. 
We have seen the most beautiful cities of Iran. 

We can use the superlative in attributive use without a noun, but 
only with singular meaning: 


bozorgtar bigger 
JXja mofidtdr more useful 

rouSantar clearer 
moSkeltar more difficult 


jLu biStdr more 
kamtdr less 
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!j arzdntarin/<arzuntarin> ra bebinim. 

Let’s see the cheapest one. 

and note the structure superlative + ezdfe + plural noun , in which 
the superlative again has singular meaning: 

U i J -Ju mofidtarine piSnehadhd 

the most useful (one) of the proposals 
Lpj Lu> moSkeltarine hesabha 

the most difficult of the calculations 

When the superlative is used as a complement (3/7 above), it is 
expressed with the comparative plus j\ az hame ‘than all’. 
Compare the attributive and complementary uses: 

• AH i n tambaltarin javan bud. 

This was the laziest youth. 

■ Art j! j!j> ^j! in javan tambaltar az hame bud. 

This youth was the laziest ('lazier than all’). 

UA/ L 4 J 0 1 inha gerantarinfarShd 

hastand. These are the most expensive carpets. 

. jZj \ j I L$Jt» y I in farSha az hame gerantarand. 

These carpets are the most expensive. 


1 1 . Possessive adjectives 

Possessive adjectives (‘my’, ‘your’ etc.) are expressed in two ways 
in Persian. 

With a personal pronoun. One way is to put the appropriate 
personal pronoun (see 4/2) after the possessed noun, connecting 
with the ezdfe (3/5 above, also Appendix II): 

j ^ kare man my work (‘the work of me’) 

I 5jl> xdneye ust. It is his/her house 
5 Lk*i jlnJulo marine Soma kojast? Where's your car? 

La j jli-ujji dustan va doSmanhaye ma 

our friends and enemies 

The last example given above shows that the term 'possessive' 
used here covers also other associations, as it does in the possessive 
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(noun) structure. 

These examples are definite. An indefinite possessive is expressed 
with j I yeki az 'one of, followed by the noun in the plural, as 
in English: 

U ji J I Jsj yeki az dustane ma one of our friends 

With a suffix. The other way is to add to the noun the 
appropriate possessive adjective suffix: 


Persons 


Singular 


Plural 

1 st 

f- 

-am my 


.. -eman our 

2 nd 

O... 

-et (-at) your 


.. -etdn your 

3rd 

A 

-eS (~a$) his/her/its 

jLui. 

.. -eSan their 


These suffixes do not affect the stress of the noun. 

The pronunciatons -at and -aS are the literary pronunciations, 
increasingly replaced now by the originally colloquial forms -et and 
-eS. 

The suffixes are added in this form to a noun ending in a 
consonant or ^ -i 

j * dustam my friend jljjii* kdretan your work 

sandaliam my chair jl j. kaStfeSan their boat 
After a vowel laorjw, ..j... -y- is added before the suffix: 

kelidhdyam my keys pdruyeS his spade 

After silent final i the singular forms are written with initial alef 
and pronounced with - a the plural forms lose their initial e in 
pronunciation: 

jji I Jj l> ^ I Aj l> xaneam , xaneat. xaneaS 

my, your, his/her house 

l> » j La Aj l> xan eman, xanetan, xdneSdn 

our, your, their house 

When the possessed noun has an attributive adjective (3/8 
above); the possessive expression (of whichever kind) follows the 
adjective: 
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^ ^jli yL^ ketabe farsiye man 
ketabe far Siam 

j! (JjLu dmuzgare sabeqe u 

L> j 1 dmuzgare sabeqeS 


\ 

i 


my Persian book 

his/her former 
schoolteacher 


The direct-object suffix lj ra (3/3 above), when needed, is added 


after the whole possessive expression, whichever kind is used. 
[man + ra/ becomes I y> mdra, [to + r a] becomes I j tor a (we also 
encounter the spelling IjjJ ): 

^ J \j jl Cu Sekdyate u ra qabul nemi konim. 

We are not accepting his complaint. 


. I jA aJL> xdneye mar a xaridand. 

They bought my house. 

\ Ju) tiJjb ! jj iln-ilo marine tor a kojd park karde 

and? Where have they parked your car? 

j-ol Ijjl cjUS* ketabe u rafaramuS kardam. ■» 

ketdbeS rafaramuS kardam. J 
I forgot his book. 

.pi ftJuJu (j ketabe farsiye Soma ra 

nadide am. 

.pi 6-bJJ lj jLu— jli olxS* ketabe farsietan r a nadide am. ■ 

I have not seen your Persian book. 


In general, the two possessive expressions are equally correct 
alternatives. However, we cannot use the first possessive 
expression ( ezafe + pronoun) when the subject of the verb (4/2, 
5/4) and the possessor of the noun are the same. In such a 
sentence the suffix form must be used for the possessive: 

. f ala \j ketabam ra be iSan dadam. 

(not: [... I jA ]) I gave ('to'} him/her/them my book. 

maSinet ra koja park karde i? 

Where have you parked your car? 

. ill** ji ,j*l <u I j JweU name ra be xanevadeaS 

ferestdd. He/She sent the letter to his/her family. 
* polite speech, see 12/2. 
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Where the identity of the possessor is obvious, it is common, 
especially in speech, to omit the possessive completely: 

. jo Ijj l> Jq I j 4j»L) name ra be xanevade ferestdd. 

He/She sent the letter to (his/her) family. 
.CwJ jj Jaii jjl infaqatbarayedustdnast. 

This is only for (my) friends. 

Emphatic forms. Two possessive forms exist which are used for 
emphasis. Tine first is ... y Jl* i{y> Jl* male man, male to (etc.) 
(from the noun Jla mal ’property’), which is placed after the 
possessed noun with a connecting ezafe : 

.CJ/ lj Lm* JU ketabe male Soma ra gereft. 

She took your book. 

£y> Jb koldhe male man injast. My hat’s here. 
See 4/5 for Jlo male in sentences such as ‘Mine is ‘It’s 
mine/yours’ (etc.). 

The second emphatic form is the use of the pronoun i j> xod 
‘oneself in place of jJ man, to (etc.) after the ezafe. Because 
of its meaning, this form is used only when the subject of the verb 
and the possessor of the noun are the same. In speech it is usual to 
add the possessive suffix as well: 

.j»ili jLbl *0 lj ketabe xod( am) ra be iSan 

dadam. I gave him/her my ! my own book. 

In literary Persian the use of i j> for the possessive is obligatory 
when both the subject of the verb and the possessor of the noun 
are the same 3rd person (lpj| <^)L1 jI «jl ijl). In this usage 
there is no emphatic meaning: 

.ili b $j> o IsS ketabe xod ra be man dad.. 

He gave me his book. 

“A f \j Sj> koldhe xod ra gom karde ast. 

He has lost his hat. 

(lj j! ketabe u rd and I j jl koldhe u ra in these 

sentences would mean 'someone else’s book’, ‘someone else's 
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hat'). 

But in. modern everyday style, and in speech, the 3rd~person 
suffixed form 

. ili 4 j lj ketabeS ra be man dad. 

„C**J ^ \j ko lakes ra gom karde ast. 

is common and accepted; $ j> is necessary only when emphasis is 
required. 

Literary Persian also has the word xiti which can be used 

instead of $ j> in all contexts. 

See 1/13 for the pronunciation of $j> and , and see 4/8 

for J j> as a pronoun. 



1 2 . Demonstrative adjectives 

The demonstrative adjectives (‘this’, ‘that’ etc.) are: 

4 >il in this, these an that, those 

av-fcfc hamin this/these very £)La> hdman that/those very 
conin such (a), ... iike this conan such (a), 

... like that 
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These words precede the noun or noun expression which they 
qualify, without ezafe (see 3/8): 

$ I j (jj I LI dyd in Saxs ra mi Sends id? 

Do you know this person? 

lJT jj j j; If) LkS> Lw j! an saxtemdnhdye bozorg 

those big buildings 

.CsJ hdman tarjome ast. It is that very translation. 

lj U jl an afsarha ra nemi Sednasam. 

I don’t know those officers 
5Ju) aJui lj jloL ^j) in name ra dide id? 

Have you seen this letter? 

conin asbhaye qaSangi ta hala dide id? 
Have you ever (’till now’) seen such beautiful horses? 

U Wb is also the commonest way to express ‘the same’; in this 

meaning it loses its connotation ‘this’: 

. Ju \j liS* juA hamin ketab ra xarid. 

He bought the same book. 

Note that the stress on both uWb hamin and jUa hdman falls on 
ham-. 


1 3 . Interrogative adjectives 

Important interrogative adjectives are: 
kodam <kodum> which 


<l> cewhat 
J ki whose 


Xj> cand how much, how many 

fry *z\jyr 

cetour, cegune, cejur, ce nou‘ what kind of 
These are used as follows: 

• All of them except J ki precede the noun which they 
qualify, without ezafe (see 3/8): 

\..^\sS f hS kodam ketab...? which book...? 
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cetourlcegunelce jur/ce nou' Saxsi st? 
What kind of a person is she? 

. f ur kodam (colloquial pronunciation <kodum> ) means 
‘which’ (of a limited or known group). Its noun or noun 
expression has no indefinite suffix fj... -i (3/2 above), and 
carries the definite direct-object suffix I j ra (3/3 above) 
when appropriate: 

jjiadj ! jISJjhoI kodam amuzgar intour goft? 

Which teacher said so? 

5 Jjjli Cwjj ) j kodam tarix ra biStar 

dust darid? Which date do you prefer? 

■ b r ljT kodam jensha ra meil darid? 

Which kinds would you like? 

Note also <kodum> yeki ‘which one’, very common 

in speech. 

See the remark at the end of this paragraph. 

• A> ce mostly means ‘what' (of an unlimited or unkown 
group) and in this meaning its norm or noun expression 
always carries the indefinite suffix 

emSab ce filmi hast? 

What film is there tonight? 

5 JJ JJXJLa j! ce ketabhai az hame 

mofidtarand? What books are most useful? 
When the noun is the direct object of a verb, and its identity 
is known to one party, it is deemed to be definite and 
therefore also takes the direct-object suffix ) j ra: 

! I j (JXJlo Uj*> A> ce cizhaye mofidi ra 

xaridid.? What useful things did you buy? 
See the remark at the end of this paragraph. 

• J ki meaning 'whose 7 follows its noun in the same way as 
a possessive adjective (3/11 above), with ezqfe: 

5 I j ^ 'ftJJjjj parvandeye ki ra gereftid? 

Whose file did you take? 
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In everyday Persian we may find male ki for 

‘whose’, when emphasis is required: 

• b ^ 

But male ki is more correctly used as a pronoun , i.e. 

with no noun; see 4/7. 

Jil> cand ‘how much/many’ is always followed by a singular 
noun, which has the definite form but is seen as indefinite. If 
the noun is concrete and 'countable' (i.e. is tangible, and 
consists of separable units and not a mass), it is usual in 
modem Persian to add ju nafar for people and b ta for 
anything else: 

5 JJ JJ Lo cJfj JlL> cand vaqt mandand? 

How long ('how much time') did they stay? 

1 Xj I j jju Ju> cand nafar mehman mi ay and? 

How many guests are coming? 

5 cjUAj b X> cand. ta boSqab bord? 

How many plates did he take? 

... a£ |*l a+j jA Ju>> cand martabe gofte am Ice ... 

How many times have I said that ... 
From this last example we can see that the term 
'interrogative' covers also rhetorical questions. 
j/u X> with no further noun also means ‘how many 
people’, and b X> with no further norm means ‘how many 
(of the things already mentioned)’: 

! X i jam \j j&j X> cand nafar ra Somordid? 

How many people did you count? 

? ijj b Ju> cand. ta bord? How many did he take? 
Everyday Persian often uses b ta for people and for things: 

5 JJj I ^ jU^a b X> cand ta mehman mi ay and? 
gjj A> i jj> A> <4j j^> cetour, cegune, ce jur, 

ce nou' ‘what kind of’: the noun following one of these 
adjectives carries the indefinite -i: 
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* *Ji cetour gozareSi bud? 

What kind of report was it? 

It is important to differentiate between ^ I kodam ‘which' and A> 
ce ‘what 5 described above: 

kodam ketab ra mi xanid? 

Which book (of a known selection) are you reading? 

and: S JlJ ce ketabi ra mi xanid? 

What book (of all the books there are) are you reading? 

X 4 . Distributive adjectives 

The main distributive adjectives are: 

j»lfi tamam ail, the whole of hame all, all of 

har every, each ba'zi some 

-U> candin several Ju> cand some, a few 

jiu JS> cand nafar some (people) lj Ju> cand ta some (things) 

hie + negative verb no 

These adjectives are used as follows: 

• |*li tamam, <UA hame all. With a singular noun, the noun ^ Lfi 

tamam ‘whole’, and with a plural noun the pronoun 
hame ‘all’, are used in possessive structure (3/5 above) to 
mean ‘all (of)’: 

. CS £ \j Jjj ^ Ifi tamame pul ra gereft. 

He took all (of) the money. 

. XJ3j l^J L- 4 -o hameye mehmanhd raftand.. 

All the guests went. 

• j* har every, each. This adjective precedes its noun 
without ezafe: 

. 4 jli I j ^1 i j* har Sager d barnamei ra 

darad. Every pupil has a programme. 

The expression J* har yeki 'each one’ is common in 
speech: 
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.ijii lj L^J I j I j* <har yeki az onha 

vazifei ra dare>. Each one of them has a task. 
See 9/2 for jb used with numbers. 

^.raxi ba 'zi some. This is used with plural nouns: 
f^aju ba’zi aSxds some people 
LfiS j\oli jl fjgdaufu ba’zi ouqdtlvaqtha 

(on) some occasions, sometimes 
JJ> candin several, Ju> cand some, a few. These precede 
their noun, which stands in the singular, despite the plural 
meaning. There is no ezafe : 

£>jJu> candin mehman several guests 
. Jjl ftJu’Lo Jjj ^Ju> candin ruz mande and. 

They stayed several days. 

. . lJLS " J \ Jet -U> cand hafte tul kaSid. 

it lasted a few weeks. 

See 3/13, fifth indent. After it is common to put Ju 
nafar before a noun denoting people, and Lj ta. before a noun 
denoting anything else: 

. t t> ^ (j jiU aXIP^ C * A 1 I 

bar aye emSab cand nafar mehman da’ vat karde im. 
For this evening we have invited a few guests. 

yU<T (tO JUL> cand (ta) ketab some/a few books 
In everyday speech it is common to use lj JU> before any 
noun, including one denoting people: 

. JJjS Co I5w j3 Ij X> cand. ta mosafer Sekayat 
mi konand. Some/A few passengers are complaining. 

gy hie no. We use either gJb , or the indefinite suffix 
-i (3/2 above), with a negative verb, to express ‘no’ in either 
statements or questions: 

. Jo I jU-p-o gy hie mehman nemi dyad. No guest 
- Jo 1 -y mehmani nemi dyad. J is coming. 



We had 
no chance 
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SaJuoLJ gJb <hic mehman nayumade? - 

$ &JuoLj <mehmdni nayumade? > 

Has no guest come? 

w g-** hie forsat naddStim. i 
J> forsati naddStim. J 
In literary usage only, expresses 'any 1 in non-negative 
questions; see also 4/10. In everyday Persian it is replaced 
by the indefinite - i : 

Sekdyati hast? 

Is there any complaint? 

digari hast? Is there any other? 


^ dXu J b (jf+i 


w 
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1 . General 

The customary definition of a pronoun is that it is a word 
replacing a noun whose identity is known. In fact this is true only 
of 3rd-person pronouns such as 'he', 'she', ‘if (etc.). For the Isl- 
and 2nd-person pronouns T, 'we' and ‘you’ and their Persian 
equivalents there is no corresponding noun; the pronoun is the only 
expression available. 

2 . Subject pronouns 

The subject of a verb is that person, creature or thing which 
peforms the action or experiences the situation indicated by the 
verb. The pronouns denoting the subject of the verb are: 


■Eexsons 

Singular 

Plural 

1st 

ye man 1 

Lo ma we 

2nd 

y to you 

Lxt Soma you 

3rd 

j! u he/she 

1 iS an they (people) 


ji an it 

Ipll anha they 

(people /things) 


Several things to note: 

• There is no grammatical gender (masculine, feminine) in 
Persian; j ! u means ‘he’ or 'she' depending on the context. 

• For ‘you’, the singular form y to is used to address a person 
to whom one is very close indeed; for any other person the 
plural form Soma is used. The use of y is more 
restricted than that of its apparent European counterparts 
‘tu’, ‘du’, ‘tu’ or ‘TKf. 

To an animal or a small child also, we say y ; to all groups, 
close or not, we say L-i . 

• The form anha. is used for ‘they’ referring to any plural - 
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people, creatures, places, things, ideas. The plural form 
oLSjI iSdn ‘they’ is now used as a polite form (12/2) for 
‘he’, 'she’, or ‘they’ for people only: 

5 Jj j Lij I iSdn cefarmudand* ? 

What did he/she/they say (‘command’)? 

• These pronouns can be used as they are to denote the 
subject of the verb but since the verb clearly shows the 
person of the subject, the pronoun is usually added only for 
emphasis or extra clarity; or it may form a one-word answer 
identifying the subject: 

ij {y* man raftam. I went. (It is ! who went.) 

. jy jj t | »jj ^ ,^-o <man nemi ram **, to boron. > 

I’m not going, you go. 

.jl - SCJj ^ ki raft? - u. Who went? - He (did). 

• Official and newspaper Persian also has the pronoun vei 
for ‘he/she’. 

* Polite verb form, see 12/4. 

** Colloquial prommciation, see 2/6. 


3 . Direct-object pronouns 

The direct object of a verb is that party directly affected by the 
action of the verb. Persian has two groups of direct-object 
pronouns: 

• the first group, more common, is derived from the subject 
pronouns by adding the direct-object suffix Ij rd (3/3): 


Persons Singular 
1st I mar a me 
2nd I y tord you 
3rd Ijjl u rd him/her 
Ijjl an rd it 


Plural 

Ij U md rd us 
Ij L-d Soma rd you 
Ij jUL» I iSdn rd them (people) 

anha ra them 
(people/ things) 


Note the special forms I jA mar a and ! \j tord ; the latter can 
also be written in full, I jjJ. We also encounter the joined 
forms I y I and I y Ldu ) , though these are now discouraged. 
Each pronoun has the same connotation of person(s) or 
thing(s) as its subject counterpart shown in 4/2 above: 

I j Soma rd nadidam. 

i didn’t see you (one or more). 

.fJjJ. j Ij 1 $jI anha r a nadidam. 

I didn’t see them (people/things). 

Ij jLiul iS an r a nadidam. 

I didn’t see him/her/them (people). 

• the second group, used mainly in everyday speech, consists 
of suffixes which are identical to the possessive-adjective 
suffixes shown in 3/11 ( ) »... -am, O... -et (-at), Jl... -eS 
(-aS) etc.). They are attached to the verb in the same way 
as the possessives are attached to the noun, and are 
unstressed. They do not need or take the direct-object suffix 
I j . The 3rd-person suffixes are the commonest in use: 
nadidameS. I didn’t see him/her/it. 
.jLU^i/ gereftameSan. I took them. 

When used with a compound verb (5/29), the suffix is 
attached to the non-verbal element: 

• 4^*1 aheste bazeS hard. He opened it slowly. 

biruneS kon! Throw it out! 

A pronoun which is the direct object of an infinitive (which is 
always a long infinitive, see 5/2) is attached to it in the manner of 
a possessive adjective (3/11), i.e. with ezafe: 

•fSjf J I d^i $ j\ az didane u ta 'ajjob kardam. 

I was surprised to see (‘at the seeing of’) him. 

0-^— j jl 

piS az rasidane anha Soru nemi konim. 

We shall not begin before they arrive ('before their arrival’). 
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4 . Prepositions with pronouns 

Prepositions are defined and explained in Chapter 6. The 
pronouns used after prepositions fall into two groups: 

• the first group is identical to the subject pronouns shown in 
4/2 above. The prepositions precede the pronoun in the 
same way as they precede norms, subject to the same rules 
{ezafe/ no ezafe etc.): 

be man to me 
j! j I azu from him/her 
L*£ baraye Soma for you 
l$J I C%i beine anha between them 
L# L bama with us 
jjJu bedune Soma without you 
j! jj dar an in it 

jLiul jlju piSe iSan towards him/her/them 

• the second group consists of suffixes which are identical to 
the possessive-adjective suffixes shown in 3/11 (j*.„ -am, 
O... -el (-at), -eS (-aS) etc.). The suffixes are attached 
only to the prepositions which have an ezafe before a noun; 
the ezafe is dropped, and if two vowels come together as a 
result they are separated by _> -y< 

uiWi daxeleS inside it 
!jj bar ay am forme 
jLijjj ruyeSdn on them 

be jayetan instead of you 
jelouyeS before it 

jbLJLu piSeSdn towards him/her/them 
We have also the following common but unwritten 
colloquial 3rd-person forms, with prepositions not carrying 
the ezafe: 

<beS!beSan> to him/her/it/them 
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<azeS/azeSan> from him/her/it/them 

<beS begam ci?> What am I to say to him/her? 

5 . Possessive pronouns 

The possessive pronouns (‘mine’, ‘yours’, ‘his’, ‘hers’ etc.) are made 
by putting J La male before the subject pronouns. This is the same 
structure as that used for emphatic possessive adjectives (3/11), 
but whereas the possessive adjective is accompanied by a noun, 
the possessive pronoun is not, since it replaces the noun: 

.CuJ Jlo male man ast <e>*. It’s mine. 

.Cv*J JLo male Soma behtar ast <e>. Yours is better. 

IjLoJlo )^> cera male md rd bordand? 

Why did they take ours? 

* Colloquial pronunciation, see 2/6. 

The possessive with J [*male may also be put before a possessor 
noun (including a proper name), whereupon it corresponds to the 
English possessive expressed with 's or with a phrase such as 'that 
of’ or 'those of’. The 'possessed' noun is not expressed but left 
implicit: 

• 1 t> Ju jl y Lllj 

hekayatetan mozhektar az male foruSande ast. 
Your story is funnier than the salesman’s/that of the salesman. 

■ dlwl cS jZj JLo t Cwwj jj JU tfuiLo mdSin male to nist, 

male Serkat <e>. The car isn’t yours, it’s the company’s. 

• Lj? j J Lo ^ \jj ij> lj j l Ij5* 

gozareSetdn rd xdndam vali baraye male reza vaqt naddStam. 
i have read your report but I didn’t have the time for Reza’s. 


6 . Demonstrative pronouns 

The demonstrative pronouns are: 
in this 
inha these 


jl an that 
anha those 
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Unlike the demonstrative adjectives (3/12), and jl used as 
pronouns are made plural where appropriate. You will note that 
jl and Us\ are respectively identical to the subject pronouns for ‘it’ 
and ‘they’. 

. Cm I j jjj $ *Juo U j jj jj I in ruzndmeye diruz ast <e> . 

This is yesterday’s newspaper. 

testy inha behtarin afsarhdyemdn 

hastand. These are our best officers. 

jZj I jj I IpJLt! j! az inha arzdntar nadarim. 

We have none (‘not’) cheaper than these. 

The demonstrative adjective jw* hamin (NB stress) can also 
stand as a pronoun, i.e. without a noun: 

■ uwmi lA->> hamin nist. It isn’t the same. 

. JLLImJ j> Ij uW b hamin ra xastand. They asked for just this. 

7 . Interrogative pronouns 

Common interrogative pronouns are: 

ki/ke who A> ce <ci> what 

l/ maleki whose 

Several things to note: 

• The interrogative pronouns ask questions: 

lJUl J ki amad. <umad>? Who came? 

\ Jui ce Sod? What happened ('became')? 

They should not be confused with other pronoun forms 
expressed with the same word in English (e.g. ‘the man who 
said this for which see 8/6). 

• Of the two words for ‘who’, ke is used only in writing. 

• A> ce ‘what’ has a very common colloquial pronunciation 
(see 2/6), <ci>. 

• The interrogative pronoun most commonly stands next to 
the verb (see also 8/2): 


$ dUiS* *> L rezd ce <ci> goft? What did Reza say? 

$ ijj ^ jLuIjuo COjJI dnvaqt mo’allemetan ki bud? 

At that time who was your teacher? 

(This is similar to the structure called in this book Topic and 
comment 7 , explored more fully in 8/14.) 

• J and followed by Cw*l ‘is’ become uu>/ kist ‘who is’ 
and C*+u+>cist 'what is’, each written as one word. Possible 
colloquial pronunciations are <ki e> and <ci e>: 

*iC*+*S jl an Saxs kist? Who is that person? 

\C****£ JLo ulS ^1 in kif male kist? Whose is this bag? 

in sanad cist <ci e> ? 

What is this document? 

The forms £+jjj ij kist/ki ast and CmJ ce ast are also 
found. 

See 4/5 for a fuller explanation of Jl male, and 3/11 for 
the adjectival use of ^ JL male ki. 

• The pronouns can be preceded by a preposition (4/4 
above), and all but A> are followed by the direct-object 
suffix Ij ra (3/3) when appropriate (dS becomes I kera ): 

T JuJ3 £ ^ jl Ij jJ in ra az ki gereftid? 

Who did you get this from (‘From whom...’)? 

• * £> ! j raje be ce sohbat mi kard? 

w What did he talk about? 

'.XdJ CJjZi Ij J ki ra da ’vat kardand? 

Whom did they invite? 

8 . i j> xod 

The pronoun j xod ‘oneself’ (see 1/13 concerning the 
pronunciation) is used in everyday speech with pronoun suffixes. 
These suffixes are the same as the possessive-adjective suffixes 
shown in 3/11. In written Persian is mainly used without 
suffixes. With or without suffixes, $ j> is used in two ways as a 
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pronoun: 

* Emphatic : 

.C*i5* jjhj I xod(eS) antour goft. 

He said so himself. 

xod(am) nemi danam 
<nemi dunam>. Myself, i don’t know, 
and literary Persian has i j> followed by the ezdfe in, for 
example: 

. Sjj jl $j> xode u bud. It was he himself/she herself. 

• Reflexive (i.e. returning to the subject): 

. U I i i j> xod(eS) ra dana mi Somorad. 

He thinks (‘counts’) himself knowledgeable. 

... ij i j> ,j\ jj bar aye xod( eS)fekr kard . . . 

He thought to (‘for’) himself ... 

bay ad az xod(etan) 

defa konid. You must defend yourself. 


9 . Reciprocal pronouns 

The commonest reciprocal pronouns, both meaning 'each other 1 , are: 
yekdigar <yekd.ige> hamdigar <harndige> 

They can take a direct-object suffix I j ra (3/3), a preposition (4/4 
above), or be attached in possessive structure with an ezdfe (3/11) 
as appropriate: 

Cw nji I j jSsj hamdigar ra dust nadaStand. 

They did not like each other. 

• \j ba hamdigar xub hamkari 

mikonim. We cooperate well ('with each other’). 
.Ji! jIjJLJLu !j j»U name yekdigar ra piSnehad 

karde and. They have proposed one another’s names. 


1 0 . Distributive pronouns 

The main distributive pronouns are: 
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jbharkas(i) everyone A** hame all 

J*\**Jb\j*> jb har ciz(i)Ihame ciz/hamaS 

everything 

kasi anyone/no one* cm anything/nothing* 

hickas no one *j^» hie ciz nothing 

hickodam none * L <hici> nothing 
tfe ba'ziha some j\ Lf ^aju ba ’zi az some of 

ziad much/many/a lot j 1 xeili az many of 

kam(i) (a) little/few 

jju Ju> cand nafar Lr Ju> cand. ta 

some ( of people) some (of things) 

* with a negative verb 

The distributive pronouns are used as follows: 

• j* harkas(i) everyone, 

J* I \ j*> \ ( ^ ) }*> j* har ciz( i)/hame ciz/hamaS 

everything. 

These pronouns are all singular: 

lj jl j *\ u m£ har kas(i) an ra. 

mi ddnad. Everyone knows that. 

• * J. *UA>\ (^) j*> jA hame ciz(i)/ 

har cizlhamaS ra bord. He/She took everything. 
^ I hamaS (N B pronunciation) is also used in its literal 

meaning ‘all of it’: 

.Jjj hamaS xardb Sod. All of it was spoilt. 

jib ‘everyone’ and 

‘everything’ are also used in affirmative statements to 
express 'anyone' and anything 1 respectively: 

..XjjIsj jjiaJl J* har kas(i) 

mi tavanad antour beguyad. Anybody can say that (‘thus’). 
.CwJ jb bjjj * I emruze har ciz(i) momken 

ast <e>. Nowadays anything (‘everything’) is possible. 

• hame all. This is a plural pronoun referring to people. 
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with no noun: 

. Jiii j a+j* hame raftand. All went. 

lj hame ra mi Senasam. I know (them) all. 
It takes ezafe before another pronoun: 

U eijl? jl az tarafe hameye ma 

on behalf of all of us 

• kasi anyone, iJj+> cizi anything. In a non-negative 

question the indefinite nouns kasi '‘a person’ and 

cizi ‘a thing’ can mean ‘anyone’ and 'anything’ 
respectively: 

aya kasi telefon hard? 

Did anyone ring up? 

5CuiS" cizi goft? Did he/she say anything? 
With a negative verb, they mean ‘no one’ and ‘nothing’ 
respectively: 

.•UtJ kasi nay amad. No one came 

cizi nagoftam. I said nothing. 

• ijv&spjJb hickas noone,j*> gjb hicciz nothing, 
hickodam none, <hici> nothing. In a negative statement 
or question, these pronouns are used with a negative verb to 
express ‘no’ or ‘no-’ and ‘none’. In this usage, the first two 
are alternatives to kasi and (Jj+> cizi respectively: 

. j ^SsJ kasi/hickas telefon nakard. 

No one rang up. 

kasi/hickas telefon nakard? 

Did no one ring up? 

cizi/hic ciz naneveStam. 

I wrote nothing. 

! Jj I ^ LI aya hickodam nemi dyad? 

Is none (of them) coming? 

In colloquial speech, <hici> can replace hie 

ciz or cizi : 
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< hie i nanev e$tam. > 

; ljyu» j+yi <hici behtar peida nemi konid.> 

You won’t find any(thing) better. 

Note also the short negative answers in everyday language 
with 

i j ki telefon kard? - hickas. 

Who telephoned? - Nobody. 

\ JuJui lj 

koddm <kodum> doktor ra didid? - hickodam <hickodum>. 

Which doctor did you see? - None. 

uJj-Oji A> cefarmudid? 

~ - hie ciz/hici. What did you say? - Nothing. 
* Polite speech, see 12/4. 

U L flaJu ba’zi ha some, j! .yJaJU ba'zi az some of. These 

are indefinite and plural. In U ^ h*.> the plural suffix is 

usually written separately: 

.JuJu jt* U ba'zi ha dir rasidand. 

Some arrived late. 

^ lj U yhju ba'zi ha ra nemi Senasam. 

There are some I don’t know. (‘I don’t know some’.) 

. Jui £ Cu U l ^oju ha 'zi ha Sekayat kardand. 

Some complained. 

.JuJui ba'zi az anhci xardb Sodand. 

Some of them got spoiled. 

iLj ziad much, many, a lot, jl xeili az many of, 

kam/kami (a) little, (a) few. These pronouns are all 
indefinite, singular or plural as the meaning dictates: 

<ce mi gid ke kami darid? ziad. ddrid.>. 
What are you saying, you’ve got a little? You’ve got a lot. 

.Cm* I fiJuU yS kami mdnde ast. A little has remained. 

xeili az dnha raftand. 

Many of them went. 
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jJu cand nafar some (of people), b «U> cand td some 
(of things). These adjectival expressions (3/14) can also be 
regarded and used as pronouns: 

. J-LUoA yule JL) JJ> cand nafar qdyeb hast and. 

Some are absent. 

• Xjz>jj3 b J*L> cand taforuxtand. They sold some. 


5. Verbs 

1 . General 

A verb is that class of word which denotes an action or situation: 
. Jl-j jj Jlu tond david . He/She ran fast. 

J j> xoShdl budim . We were happy. 

. a \< I ! j jl jjl nerni tavanad an rd peidd konad . 

" He/She cannot find it. 


2 . Infinitive 

The infinitive is the form of the verb by which it is referred to, and 
listed in a dictionary. Typical English infinitives are ‘(t°) read’ and 
‘(to) run’; the particle ‘to’ is sometimes added, sometimes not. The 
Persian infinitive has no such particle. 

Persian has two forms of the infinitive; the commoner one, used to 
identify the verb, is the long infinitive, which ends in j J... -dan or 
Jj... -tdn. This ending takes the stress of the word (see 2/5): 
xandan to read (silent j , see 1/13) 

(jJuji daviddn to run obiS” koStdn to kill 

The long infinitive is not only a TabeT. It is also used as a noun 
naming the activity: 

.C+*udi jLJ ^j\ jj bar dye bacceha xandan as an 

nist. Reading is not easy for children. 

. ijfi jLuj I j jjjj j> xandan rd besyar dust detract . 

She likes reading very much. 

. IjJ CJSj jJJ \j> ^1 jj bar dye xandan vaqt naddram. 

I have no ('not') time for reading. 
A long infinitive which has a direct object (5/6 below) is joined to 
it with ezafe (Appendix II): 

bar dye xandane ruzname vaqt naddram. 
i have no time to read (‘for the reading of) the newspaper. 
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.pX&j jJui Aj be didane anha raftim. 

We went to see them. 


The short infinitive is the same as the long infinitive minus its final 
j... -an. It is stressed on its final syllable: 

Jw!j> xdnd to read Jujj david to mn 

koSt to kill 

The use of this form is examined in 5/19 and 27 below. 


3 . Position of the verb 

A verb other than an auxiliary verb (5/19 below) usually stands at 
the end of its sentence or clause (see 8/4 for the definition of a 
clause): 

!j wLiS* ketab ra xandam. I read the book. 

5 Ju** Ll£ ^ lj I i j I an daneSju ra mi Senasid? 

Do you know that student? 

. XkMiy ^ Xj tond mi nevisad. He/She writes fast, 
.c-i atfi dokkan baste ast. The shop is closed. 

. ij-b Xj Xljj^fA mi tavanad tond bedavad. 

He/She can run fast. 

See 6/6 for an exception to this rule in colloquial language. 


4 . Agreement 

A verb agrees with its subject (i.e. the person, creature or thing 
performing the action or experiencing the situation indicated by the 
verb) in person (1st, 2nd or 3rd) and in mmtber (singular with 
singular, plural with plural). A pronoun subject (4/2) is often 
omitted when it is clear from the form of the verb: 

I (^y>) (man) inja hastam. I am here. 

LA Soma koja raftid? Where did you go? 

$ ijj [>£ koja bud? Where was he/she/it? 

b U I iSdn ra xub mi Senasim. 

We know them well. 


inja hastand. They are here. 

But note: 

• In polite speech (see 12/2 and 3) the plural subject pronoun 
jLiul iSan has a plural verb even when used to express 'he' 
or 'she'; the same happens with a singular noun subject 
denoting a person: 

S Xx* mJs jJj j Liu I iSdn balad hastand? 

Is he/she informed? 

T I si 4> j+Lco mo 'allem cefarmude and? 

What did the teacher say (‘command’)? 

. yult jjy I mo dir emruz qayeb hastand. 

The director’s away today. 

• Earlier Persian often has a plural noun denoting things or 
ideas (not people) with a singular verb: 

. ijj XXjj IjJIS’j dokkanha baste bud. 

The shops were (‘was’) closed. 

and this structure survives in some set expressions: 

.Jui jJj ouqdteS talx Sod. He became angry. 

(‘His times (plural) became (singular) bitter 1 ) 

5 . Simple and compound verbs 

We distinguish between simple and compound verbs in Persian. 

A simple verb is one whose infinitive (5/2 above) consists of one 
word: 

fahmid.au to understand u\iL bdftan to weave 
kardan to do u-lAIj daStan to have 

tlni j raft an to go j-Ul amadan to come 

A compound verb consists of a non-verbal part and a simple verb. 
Typical compound infinitives are: 

jijS* jli” kdr kardan to work 
tliuil a jj bar daStan to remove 
uy, jl az bein raftan to disappear 
piS amadan to occur 
79 
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Compound verbs are examined in 5/29 and 30 below. Almost all 
the verbs described in 5/2 to 28 are simple verbs. 

6 . Government: subject, complement and object 

All verbs have a subject (see 4/2 and 5/4 above): 

.CJj sirus raft. Cvrus went. 

ketabam injast. Mv book is here. 

We can however put Persian verbs into three broad types 
according to their relationship with other parts of the sentence: 

• verbs which have no object (i.e. no affected party other than 
the subject): 

, Cw*Jb Uwu I inja hast. He is here. 

. SjA mordand. They died. 

Axi j jjj+j birun rafte ast. He/She has gone out. 
Some verbs with no object have a complement , i.e. a further 
word or expression identifying or describing the subject: 

. Cm I j ISj^a I a \jj baradaram dmuzgar ast. 

My brother is a teacher. 

. J-i (jOjyi f hamkdram mariz Sod. 

My colleague fell ('became') ill. 

The complement is so called because it completes the 
meaning of the verb. Almost all verbs of being, seeming or 
becoming need a complement. 

Complements most often take the form of a noun (3/1) or 
adjective (3/6). 

• verbs which have a direct object (i.e. a second party directly 
affected): 

■ P * s b L4JI anha ra didam. I saw them. 

. Cuijj ^ I J-a U namei neveSt. She wrote a letter. 

ij ^jI in nevisande ranemi Senasim. 

We don’t know this writer. 

• verbs which have a prepositional object (i.e. a second party 
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affected, but preceded by a preposition, see 6/1): 

. J j| az man porsidand. 

They asked (‘from’) me. 

AJL&jJ JUUl ! iJ\j £>lj 

rdje ’ be vaze heinolmelali neveSte ast. 

He has written about the international situation. 


In English, the prepositions ‘to’ and ‘for 1 can often be 
omitted, making the object look like a direct object. In 
Persian the preposition cannot be omitted: 

5 JJ| 4ili *» Lwi -u be Soma ce dade and? 

What did they give ('to') you? 

. Ltf Jji-a i j> j-woj (j \ bar dye pesare xod manzel 

saxt. He built ('for*) his son a house. 

A verb can have both a direct and a prepositional object: 

\ JL*ijj A> LjJ I j 1 az anha ce porsid? 

What did he ask them? 

(direct object for the person, prepositional object for the 
thing affected) 

• Juib Aj AjJA> hadiye be dustan dadand. 

They gave a present to (their) friends, 
(direct object for the thing, prepositional object for the 
person affected) 


The relationship of a verb to its complement or object (if any) is 
called its government. A Persian verb does not necessarily have the 
same government as its nearest English equivalent: 

j iWji az kasilaz cizi tarsidan 

to fear (‘from’) somebody/something 

(direct object in English, prepositional object with jl az in Persian) 

Some verbs cause their direct object to perform the action. These 
are known as causative verbs. They are explained in 11/4. 


7 . Tenses 

A tense is that form of the verb which indicates the time or the 
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context in which the action or situation denoted by the verb 
occurs. Persian has four simple (i.e. one-word) tenses: 

• Past, indicating a completed previous action or situation 
(‘I did 1 ), see 5/8, 9 below. 

• Present, indicating a current or impending action or 
situation ('1 do 1 , ‘i am doing 1 ), see 5/10-12 below. 

• Imperfect, indicating a continuous or repeated previous 
action or situation ('I was doing 1 ), see 5/13, 14 below. 

• Present subjunctive, indicating a possibility (‘I may do 1 ), see 
5/16, 17 below. 

and four common compound tenses (i.e. tenses formed with more 
than one word): 

• Perfect ('! have done 1 ), similar in meaning to the past tense, 
see 5/21, 22 below. 

• Perfect subjunctive, indicating a previous possibility 
( l ) may have done 1 ), see 5/23, 24 below. 

• Pluperfect, indicating one previous action or situation 
preceding another (‘I had done 1 ), see 5/25, 26 below. 

• Future, indicating an action or situation occurring ahead 
(‘I shall do’), see 5/27, 28 below. 


8. Forming the past tense 

We form the past tense (‘I did 1 ) with the 

p_a.S-t.stem + past personal endings 


Past stem. The past stem is easy to form. We remove the final j.. 
-an from the long infinitive (5/2 above): 


Infinitive 

^ JJ I j> xandan to read 
amadan to come 
budan to be 
koStan to kill 


Past stem 

...XjIj> xand- (silent j , 1/13) 
...Xol amad- 
...ijj bud- 
koSt- 


ilhi j raftan to go ...xij raft- 

L* sdxtan to make saxt- 

and so on for all verbs in the language. 

Personal endings. The personal endings of the past tense are: 


Persons 

Singular 

Plural 

1st 

j»... -am 1 

-im we 

2nd 

-i you 

X>... -idy ou 

3rd 

... - he/she/it 

Jj... -and they 


See 4/2 for the use of the persons. The 3rd person singular form of 
the tense ('he 1 , 'she 1 , ‘it’) has no ending; for this form the past tense 
is identical to the stem itself. 

All past stems and endings, and hence all past tenses, are regular. 
The past-tense verb is stressed on the last syllable of the past 
stem, when the verb is affirmative. Typical past tenses: 

xandan to read, past stem xand- (the stress is 

shown in this example): 

xdndam ^Jul j> xhndim 

x'andi JuJul j> xdndid 

xand JJJul j> x&ndand 

I, you, he, she, it, we, they read (previously) 

jXal amadan to come, past stem ...Xol amad.-: 

... -Ul i^Xo! amadam, amadi. amad. (etc.) I (etc.) came; 

budan to be, past stem ... $jj bud-: 

XJ jXo^j • *j-> l (J$ y. ‘j »$y. budam, budi, bud; 

budim, budid, budand I, he, she, it was; we, you, they were. 
So also all other verbs whose past stem ends in $ d. 

LruXS" koStan to kill, past stem — iJiS koSt- (the stress is shown): 
koStam ■» yfifi kdktim 

koSti x-bXwjT koStid 

CX*JT koSt XJJuS koStand 

I, you, he, she, it, we, they killed 
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j \9j raftan to go, past stem raft-: 

... C-ij •pZZj raftam ,rafti, raft (etc.) 1 (etc.) went; 

sdxtan to make, past stem L« saxt-: 

... cS L, Lm saxt am, saxti, saxt (etc.) I (etc.) made. 

So also all other verbs whose past stem ends in J t. 

Colloquial pronunciation. See 2/6. Colloquial pronunciation can 
be used for the past tense: 

• The syllable ...Jl... -an in the past stem is often pronounced 
<un> or <on>, as elsewhere in the language: 

.^Jj) <xundam.> i’ve read (it). 

• The past stem ...Jut! dmad is pronounced colloquially 
<umad -> : 

- jt* umadi>. You’re ('You came’) late. 

See 5/19 for the past stem...-£-*jl jj tavanest - pronounced 
colloquially <tunest->. 

• The personal endings Jj... -id and JJ... -and are pronounced 
colloquially -in and -an respectively. Not all speakers use 
these two variants. 

Negative. The negative of the past tense (‘I did not do’) is formed 
by adding the negative prefix .. J nd- to the affirmative verb. This 
prefix always takes the stress of the word: 

ndxandim. we did not read 
ndbudam i was not 
CJ i jj ndraft he/she did not go 

When the past stem begins with a vowel a, a or o, the negative 
prefix becomes. — J nay-: 

• The combination ndya- is written with no madde : 

Jj'JwJ amadand they came 

JJJu>U ndyamadand they did not come 
dvordam I brought 
jOjjlJ nayavordam ! did not bring 
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• The combinations ndya- and ndyo- are written without alef 
I JJ 1 andaxtim we th rew 

JJJ nayandaxtim we did not throw 
ilxil oftad. it fell 

i Ui-J nay oftad it did not fail 

The combination ndi- occurs in the only Persian verb 
beginning with the vowel I i-, jilx-uu I istadan ‘to stand’, 
'to stop’. With this verb the alef is retained: 
istddam i stood/stopped 

ndistadam I did not stand/stop 

This alef is merely a spelling device, and is not pronounced 
[a]. Some Iranians detach the prefix from this verb, writing 
it Aj : 

^sLuujIaJ ndistadam 

For the past tense of compound verbs, see 5/29. 

9 . Using the past tense 

The past tense is used similarly to the English past tense, i.e. for 
single previous completed actions or situations which are not 
deemed to have any effect on, or any relevance to, the present: 

. Jj i !j j I ura didam. I saw him. 

j*J 1^1 anja ndbudim. We were not there. 

! -Ljci j [>£ koja raftid? Where did you go? 

Two other less obvious uses: 

• in certain clauses of time relating to the future; see 8/9, first 
indent. 

• in expressions such as the following, especially common in 
everyday speech: 

i l»J-ol (colloquially) <amadam dige>. 

All right, I’m coming. 

■rb raftam. I’m off. 
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t jjj jj to borou, man dmadam. 

You go (first), I’ll follow. 

The past tense is not normally used for a previous action which 
was continuous or repeated (see 5/13, 14), or for a previous 
action having an effect on the present situation (see 5/21, 22). 

For a previous action or situation which was interrupted by 
another previous event, Persian also uses the past tense where 
English expresses it differently: 

* j* Ajj 1 J jjjv Ju mij j I iSLjJj 

vaqtike u rasid man cand sal anja budam. 
When she arrived I had been (‘was’) there for some years. 



Present prefix. The present prefix is mi. It is commonly 
written detached from the verb. The present prefix is stressed 
when it is the only prefix (i.e. when the verb is affirmative): mi. 

Present stem. To make the present stem of all verbs whose long 
infinitive (5/2 above) ends in -ndan we remove the ending 

ji... -dan from that infinitive: 

Infinitive Present stem 

JJ I xdndan to read xdn- 

(jJulfl mandan to remain .. Jb mdn- 

jJjlj randan to drive ..Jl j ran- 

* silent j , see 1/13. 

We make the present stem of many verbs whose long infinitive 
ends in £) d L . -adan or j Ju. . . -idan by removing the ending ^ 3 L . 
-adan or -idan from that infinitive: 

jilxil oftddan to fall — S-il oft- 

j a I istadan to stan d/stop . . , j: I ist- 

jJuji davidan to run ...ji dav- 

j Jl^> xaridan to buy ...j> xar- 

puSidan to wear puS- 

j-Lul j> xabidan to sleep ..._J j> xab- 

A few verbs with long infinitive ending {y ... -tan make their 
present stem by dropping the ending {y ... -tan from that infinitive: 
LruiS" koStan to kill koS- 

dniL bqftan to weave ...JL baf- 

These are all regular present stems. 

For most remaining verbs the present stem is irregular and has to 
be learned with the verb. Some irregulars can be grouped, having 
similar stems. Appendix I lists common irregular present stems. 
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Examples of such present stems are: 
Other long infinitives ending jX... 
jah dadan to give 

afaridan to create 
cidan to set 
jXX* $ enidan to hear 
didan to see 

Long infinitives ending j... - udan : 
namudan to show 
farmudan to command 
Other long infinitives ending j 5... - dan : 
ji jA mordan to die 
jX m Sodan to become 
j j Somov dan to count 
bar dan to take/carry 
Xa I amadan to come 
kardan to do 

jjjjl avordan/dvardan to bring 

Other long infinitives ending -tan: 
l^>L/ saxtan to make 
lA> I X I andaxtan to th row 
foruxtan to sell 
gozaStan to pass 
uUlif gozaStan to put 
uLuXJ neSastan to sit 
l/L*j bastan to tie, to close 
&S goftan to say 
L^ij raftan to go 

and many others 


.. -adant-idan: 
..-$o deh- 
afarin- 


.. i Senav- 


...li nama- 
farma- 

mir- 
...jJj Sav- 
.jLaX Somar- 
bar - 
...1 < 5 - 

-J "'-V . 

also regular ...jjl avar- 


..jlx! 

A X 

— 


andaz- 

foruS- 

gozar- 

gozar- 

neS in- 

band- 


Principal parts. We can conveniently refer to any verb, regular or 
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irregular, by its two 'principal parts', i.e. the long infinitive and the 
present stem, so: 

j> 0X^> xaridan xar- to buy au5" goftan gu- to say 
since from these parts any form of any verb can be derived (with 
the exception of one verb only, jijj budan ‘to be 1 , for which see 
5/11). 

Present personal endings. The present-tense personal endings 
used when the present stem ends in a consonant are the same as those 
of the past tense (5/9 above), except the 3rd person singular: 
Persons Singular Plural 


1st 


-am 1 

r-- 

-im we 

2nd 

iS- 

-i you 

X... 

-id you 

3rd 

i... 

-ad he/she/it 

X... 

-and they 


See 4/2 for the use of the persons. 

The present-tense verb is assembled in the order prefix + sfpm + 
mding. Typical present tenses with the stem ending in a 
consonant: 


mi xanand 


..Jl> xandan xan- to read (the stress is shown in this 

example): 

f-’lpLr’ 0 ffdxanam mixanim 

uf Lp x&ni XJ lj> ^ mi xanid 

X* \j> mi xanad XJ I j> ^a mi xanand 

I read/am reading (etc.) 

.. -xi 1 j j Lii I oftadan oft- to fall: 

mi of tarn mioftim 

mi ofti X x s I ^jA mi oftid 

Xl& I ^a mi of tad. XXs I ^a mi oftand. 

I fall/am falling (etc.) 
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...JUttJ jiliuu) istadan ist- to stand, to stop: 

mi istam ^ miistim 

I miisti miistid 

JjLuu I ^ mi istad Xlx.m.i I ^ mi istand. 

I stand, stop/am standing, stopping (etc.) 
...j» jj Uj> xaridan xar- to buy: 

mi xar am ^ mixarim 

i£j> mi xar i ^yo mixarid 

mi xar ad X j> ^ mi xar and 

i buy/am buying (etc.) 

...XSuidS koStan koS- to kill: 

mikoSam mi koSim 

LS^ Lf* mi koSi Ju uS ^ mi koSid 

mi koSad. AluS ^ mi koSand 

I kilt/am killing (etc.) 


a*/ kardan kon- to do (the stress is shown in this example): 
ls* mikonam ^ mikonim 

^ mikoni mikonid 

x*^ mi konad XuS^ mi konand 

I do/am doing (etc.) 

.-Xj jXi didan bin- to see: 

pXu mi binarn p-*_Lu mi binim 

ufk*j t jA mi bird X Xu ^a mi binid 

X^j^yA mibinad XXu ^ mibinand 

I see (etc.) 

...Xu ijUj bastan band- to tie, to close: 

^Xj^ mibandam ^Xj^ mi bandim 

[jXjfyA mi bandi XjXX ^ mi bandid 

sXj^jA mibandad. XXj^^a mibandand 

i tie, close/am tying, closing (etc.) 


mi bandim 
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...jlXl Lrt>lx! andaxtan andaz- to throw 

^j\X\ tyA mi andazam ^Ixl^y* mi andazim. 

lx I ^yA mi andaz i XjlXl^ya mianddzid 

Jj IX I ^yA mi anddzad. X j IX I ^ mi andazand 

I throw/am throwing (etc.) 

The present-tense personal endings used when the present stem ends 
in a vowel are the same as those for stems ending in a consonant, 
except that the letter u ye is put before the endings. Before endings 
beginning -a- the ye is sounded -y-, before endings beginning -i- the 
ye is silent (see 2/4): 


mi did 


1st -yam I j*u... -im we 

2nd ( yi... -i you Xu... -id you 

3rd X... -yad he/she/it Xu... -yand they 

Typical present tenses with stems (all irregular) ending in a vowel 
(which is always either I a or j u): 

...I <jX*l dm.ad.an d- to come: 

^1 ^yA midyam ^uu! ^ mi dim 

tyj I ^ mi ai Xu I ^ mi. did. 

XjI ^yA mi dyad Xul^yj mi ay and 

1 come/am coming (etc.) 

...li jiji namudan namd- to show: 

li ^yA mi namayam li mi namdim 

^yl li ^yA mi namdi Xu li ^yA mi namaid 

X li ^yA mi namayad Xj li mi namayand. 

I show/am showing (etc.) 
goftan gu- to say: 

^ miguyam pu ^ ^a mxguim 

^ytjf mi gui Xjj$ t yA mi guid 

XjZ iyA mi guyad Xjj£ ^ mi guy and. 

I say/am saying (etc.) 

Older spellings for ^... -i, j*X... for ^X... im, Xu... for Xu... 




mi namaim 
mi namaid 


mi guim 
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-id, are still found. We need to be able to recognise them: 
mi aim mi guid 

We also encounter the present prefix mi joined in writing to the 
verb, though this is older spelling and is now discouraged. When 
the present stem begins with a consonant, the spelling in this style 
of writing is obvious: 

( |+j ) mixdnam I read ( ) mikonim we do 

( \ La.L.y> ) forji-uLc minamdim we show 
When the present stem begins with a vowel, the beginning of the 
present tense in this style of writing is as follows: 

• the combination mid- is written with no mad.de: 

...I jJwol amadan a- to come: 

...^LwA^L-e midyam, midi (etc.) 

1 come/am coming (etc.) 

• the combinations mia- and mio- are written without alef : 
...jlju I u \> lju I andaxtan anddz- to throw; 

... ^jldJLwo miandazam, mianddzi (etc.) 

I throw/am throwing 

..-iil j i Ixi I oftadan oft- to fall: 

... mioftam, miofti (etc.) 

I fail/am falling (etc.) 

For the only verb with infinitive and stem beginning with I i-, 
i.e. istadan ist- ‘to stand, to stop 1 , the prefix is 

always written separately, as shown earlier. 


Colloquial pronunciation. See 2/6. The impact of colloquial 
pronunciation on the present tense is felt in several areas: 

• The syllable an in the present stem (regular or 

irregular) can be pronounced colloquially <un> , <on>, as it can 
in most words. 

• Many irregular present stems are shortened in 
pronunciation. 

• The personal ending 3 ... -ad is pronounced <-e> after a 


consonant. 

• The personal endings Jj... -id. and JJ... -and. are pronounced 
colloquially <-in> and <-an> respectively. Not all speakers 
use these two variants. 

The pronunciation of the present prefix mi, and the spelling and 
stress of the whole verb, do not change. Here are those present 
stems shown in this paragraph which have a colloquial 
pronunciation: 


Verb 

Colloquial present stem 

->( j> ^JJlj> xandan xan- to read 

<x un-> 

jJu'lo mandan man- to remain 

<mun-> 

..Jlj jJj) j randan ran- to drive 

<run-> 

-■-*3 jili dadan deh- to give 

<d-> 

...jJm Sodan Sav- to become 

<S-> 

...1 jXo! amadan a- to come 

<d> (see below) 

goftan gu-\o say 

< g -> 

...jj Lnij raftan rav- to go 

<r-> 

.jl uUUiS* gozdStan gozdr- to put 

<zar-> 

...jd$* ouidS" gozaStan gozar- to pass 

<zar-> 


Annex I lists irregular present stems, with standard and colloquial 
pronunciation. 

Examples of present tenses in colloquial pronunciation (in 
transcription only): 

— La jJuLa mandan man/<mun-> to remain: 

<mi munam, mi muni, mi mune; mi munim, mi munin , mi munan> 
Jjili dadan deh-l<d-> to give: 

<mi dam, mi di, mi de; mi dim , mi din . mi dam 
j-**' S odan Sav/ <S->- to become: 

<mi Sam, mi Si, mi Se; mi Sim, mi Sin, mi Sam 
...j£ goftan gu-l<g-> to say: 

<mi gam, mi gi, mi ge; mi gim, mi gin, mi gam 
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...jj cnij raftan rav-J<r-> to go: 

<mi ram, mi ri, mi re; mi rim, mi rin, mi ram 
...jljkfT gozdStan gozdr-l<zar> to put: 

<mi zaram, mi zari, mi zdre ; mi zarim, mi zdrin, mi zaram 
In... I amadan a- ‘to come’; -ay a- becomes <-a~>: 

<mi dm, mi di, mi ad; mi dim, mi din, mi dm 

Negative. The negative of the present tense (‘I do not do', *1 am not 
doing’) is formed by adding the negative prefix ...J ne- to the 
^ mi of the affirmative verb. The two prefixes are written 
together. The 'literary' pronunciation of this double prefix is nami, 
but the pronunciaton nemi , formerly only colloquial, is now used 
even in formal speech for the present tense. However pronounced, 
the negative prefix always takes the stress of the word: 

.|»jj nemi ravam/nami ravam. i am not going. 

..uil.ji nemi oftadlnami oft.ad. It is not falling/will not fall. 

To have. The verb ...j Ij yUb da$tan ddr- ‘to have’ forms its 
present tense regularly from its stem, but it does not have the 
present prefix. The stress is on the stem: 

j»jli ddr am ^jb ddrim 

^gjb ddri Jjjb ddrid <ddrim 

Jjb ddrad<ddre> Jujli ddr and < ddr am 

I have (etc.) 

/ / / / 
ddr ad, ddrid and darand. can be pronounced colloquially <ddre, 

ddrin, daram respectively. 

Negative is with .. J na-\ 

1 ijljj 

nadaram, naddri, nddarad; nddarim, nadarid, naddrand 
I do not have (etc.) 

To be. £L jijJ budan baS- ‘to be' is irregular in the present 
tense and is examined in 5/11 below. 

For the present tense of compound verbs , see 5/29. 
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1 1 . Forming the present tense: ‘to be’ 

The present tense ('I am, you are' etc.) of the verb 

budan ba$~ ‘to be’ has three forms, the commonest two of which 

are irregular. 


First form. The first form of the present tense is: 


1st -am! am r-V- ... -imi im 

2nd -'d i Jl>I\Ju... -id! id 

3rd -stl ast Jdl\Ju... -and! and 

1 am (etc.) 

Several things to note about this form: 

• All the forms except the 3rd person singular are most 

often joined to the previous word when that word ends in a 
consonant: 

■ j» j-fti faqiram. I am poor. 

. -LJ U mehr abani! mehrabanid. You are kind. 
y La matorkim. We are Turks. 

. Xj lj> javdnand. They are young. 


inha siband. These are apples. 
dustanam daxeland. My friends are inside, 
i After silent final t> (1/15), these forms are written 

separately with initial alef: 

.^1 teSne am. i am thirsty. 

• fJ xaste im. We are tired. 

After I... a, and j... u/ou we have the following joined 
forms: 

pj... -yam -im 

Lfi--- -i J-u... -id 

Juj... -yand 

i* 
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and after -i the following joined forms: 

l»... - am -im 

-i Ju... -id 

J J... -and 

! JLu Ut5f ko jay and? Where are they? 

. Juu^Jb- jelouyand. They are ahead. 

daneSjuyam. I am a student. 
tabriziam. lamaTabrizi. 

$ esfahanii(d)? Are you an isfahani? 

tanhai(d). You are alone. 

We also encounter these forms written separately with 
initial alef, but it is equally common to use the second form 
of the verb (see below) after any long vowel or vowel- 
combination ( I a, j u/ou, ilei). 

• The 3rd person singular form (^l\jl) is written as a 
separate word G**J ast when it follows a consonant or 
silent b : 

.G*J c_j j> xub ast. It is good. 

Gw/I oJj-tri <jU“U matin birun ast. The car is outside. 

jb \ j> dar cera baz ast? 

Why is the door open? 

. U wl t ^ ^ U***J xatteS besyar qaSang ast. 

His handwriting is very beautiful. 

.C—l &jb taze ast. It is fresh. 

Gw* I AjLuu> bJj ji I in davande xaste ast. 

This runner is tired. 

.GuJ bX+vjjj baradaram nevisande ast. 

My brother is a writer. 

.CmI iJUuj baste ast. It is closed. 

In this form after a consonant (but not after silent b ), it has 
a colloquial pronunciation <e>: 

.CwJ t— > j> xub <e>. It’s good. 


After a long vowel I a, j u or i it usually drops its alef 
and becomes -st, joined to the word ending in the long 
vowel: 

.CwUwu I injdst. He is here. 

. G ***ij i Ju male ust. It is his. 

. G* mm. 1 \y_ 1 iranist. She is Iranian. 

! uw/ kist? Who is it? 

Alternatively, it can be written separately with alef after j... 
-u or ^... The pronunciation is the same, -st', after <_£... the 
words may also be pronounced in full: 

.Cul j I JU male ust. 

irani stUrani ast. 

^\j kist/ki ast? 

After some words, the separated spelling is commoner: 

... GuJ jl uSaxsi st ke ... 

He is the person who ... 

• The forms and endings id! -id. and and.l-and can be 
pronounced colloquially <in> and <an>. 

Second form. This form consists only of complete words (i.e. no 
joined forms); it is very common. It is stressed on the syllable hast 


Persons 

Singular 

Plural 

1st 

hastam 

hdstim 

2nd 

hash 

A*.z+uJb hastid <hdstin> 

3rd 

CwuJh hast 

XJUJb hastand < hastam 

Note: 




• This form can be used instead of any of the first forms 
shown. 

• This form is commonly used in preference to the first form 
other than Gw»l after a long vowel or vowel-combination: 

ddneSju hastam. I am a student. 
tanha hastand. They are alone. 
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hendi hasti/hastid. You are Indian. 
jelau hastand. They are ahead. 

• This form is used when emphasis is needed on the verb: 

Uwl vali inja hastand.. But they are here. 

. uj jC. orab hdstand. They are Arab(s). 

.Cw Jb sahih hast, it is true/correct. 

• The 3rd person singular form C++J* hast also has the 
meaning ‘there is’, ‘there are’: 

■ j If kare ziyad hast. There is a lot of work. 

! ^j.3 If L^jLwu>Lo LI ay a mdSinhd kafi hast? 

Are there enough cars? 
cai hast? Is there any tea? 

. C* ft < -lL - - bale, cai hast. - Yes, there is tea. 

• hastid and hastand. can be pronounced colloquially <hastin> 
and <hastan>. 

Third form. This is regular (see 5/10), based on the present stem 
of jijj budan which is iL ba&~: 

l^iL^ mi baXam mibdSim 

^^-iL ^ mibaSi Ju-^L^ mi baSid 
•LiL^yj mibaSad. mi baSand 

(older spelling, still encountered: mibaSam [etc.], with 

joined prefix) 

However spelt, this form of the verb is used only in official 
language, and should be avoided in ordinary writing or speaking. It 
is encountered in some public documents and reports, and heard 
in some formal speeches: 

emrnze bikari bozorgtarin masaleye daxeliye keSvar mi bdSad. 
Nowadays unemployment is the country’s biggest internal problem. 

Negative. The negative of 'to be’ (‘I am not ...’) is: 
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j nistim 
j nistid <nistin> 
j nistand <nistan> 


nistam 


The stress is on the first syllable, nistid and nistand can be 
pronounced colloquially <nistin> and <nistan> respectively. This is 
the only negative present-tense form of this verb in common use. 
■ |u“ i(i / jjkb hanuz hazer nistim. We’re not ready yet. 

.CmamJ intour nist. It isn’t like that (‘this’). 

•j*l *» "**> « mar iz nistam, xaste am. 

I’m not sick, I’m tired. 

! xoShal nistid? Are you not happy 7 

kargaran rdzi nistand. 

The workmen are not satisfied. 


1 2 . Using the present tense 

The present tense is used for any current or impending action or 
situation (‘I do’, 'I am doing’, ‘I shall/will do’): 

b name rami fahmam. 

I understand the letter. 

■ lt* *> ce tni guyad? 

What does he say/is he saying? 

... Af CmJ u L> heifastke ... It is a pity that ... 

.C**udJ y«x eib nist. It doesn't matter. (‘It’s no fault.') 

• (*■* +***> (js* I ^j-**-* ma 'mulan. inja mi neSinim. 

We usually sit here. 

■ -b-U> ^ I j> cera mi xandid? 

Why are you laughing/do you laugh? 

... \j> ^ mi binid. cera .... You (will) see why... 

hafteye ayande mi rasim. 

We are arriving/shall arrive next week. 

■ J-L5J M farda be forudgah nemi ravand. 

They are not going/will not go to the airport tomorrow. 

A future tense exists for expressing a projected action or an 
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expected situation; but it is used almost exclusively in written 
Persian or formal speech; it is examined in 5/27 and 28. In 
everyday Persian the present tense is used, as in the last example 
given above. 

The present tense of certain verbs is also used for an action or 
situation which started previously and continues now. Such 
sentences often have a pattern corresponding to ‘It is (so long) 
that 

• with j budan ‘to be 1 in the affirmative: 

1 aS” CuJ JLu Ami se sal ast ke inja hastam. 

i have been here (for) three years. 
('It is three years that I am here’). 

\ I I j JUk> cand vagi intour <e> ? 

How long has it been so? 

• with verbs denoting an action (not a situation, except for 

) in the affirmative: 

I j aS* C - w J JL, A**/ 

se sal ast ke in keraye rd mi pardazam. I have paid 
this rent for three years. (‘It is three years that ...’) 

. ><L I j A^> Li tJWA sZamj I Lm< J* 

do sa’at ast ke hamin name rd minevisad. 
He has been writing the same letter for two hours now. 
This rule has exceptions and marginal cases. The sentence 
^ JLu Ju> !j j I ura cand sal mi Senasam. 

I have known him for some years, 
is logically not an action but a situation; yet it is better 
expressed with the present tense. 

For such verbs denoting a situation (allowing for exceptions such as 
the one shown immediately above), and for the negative of all such 
verbs, we use the perfect tense, for which see 5/21, 22. 

1 3 . Forming the imperfect tense 

The imperfect or continuous past tense (‘I was doing’, I used to do’) 


is formed with the 

present prefix + past tense 

See 5/10 and 8 above for these. The prefix is always stressed 
when the verb is affirmative. Two examples will suffice: 

U\ij raftan to go (the stress is shown): 

miraftam mi raftim 

mi ra f tl mlraftid 

C*ij ^ ml raft Jiilij^ ml raftand 

I was going, I used to go (etc.) 
b^j> xdndan to read: 

mi xandam Ju I j> ^ mi xdndim 

Ju I ^ mi xandi Ju Ju I j> ^ mi xdndid. 

Ju I j> mi xand Ju Ju I j> mi xdndand 

I was reading, I used to read (etc.) 


The negative of this tense is formed exactly like the negative of the 
present tense, i.e. the prefix becomes nemi or ndmi : 

I ^ nemi raftam/ndmi raftam 

I was not going, I used not to go 

fjtfl j> ^ nemi xandam! ndmi xandam 

I was not reading, 1 used not to read 

nemi amad/nami dmad (colloquially, <nemi umad>) 
he was not coming, he used not to come 
This tense is not used for the verb j i jj budan ‘to be’, or for cA-ib 
dSStan ‘to have’ as a simple verb. 

For the imperfect tense of compound verbs , see 5/29. 


1 4 . Using the imperfect tense 

The imperfect or continuous past tense is used for a previous 
continuous or repeated action or situation which has now ceased: 

. C+> j-e I £4j Li CJj j I an vaqt tdrix mi amuxt. 

w At that time she was teaching history. 
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. Cu j* morattaban be ba$gah mi raftand. 

They used to go regularly to the club. 

. yo j\j ji lj i J jj hamiSe pule xord ra 

do bar mi Somord. He always counted the small change twice. 

. Sy r j j) j»Jul ji-yo lj ruzname ra mi xandam ke u 

rasid/resid. I was reading the newspaper when he arrived. 
The last example shows a continuous action (imperfect tense) 
interrupted by a single action (past tense). See 8/9. 


There are two other important uses of the imperfect, explained 
elsewhere: 

• In unreal conditions (‘If I had known etc.), see 8/11. 

• 'ought to have (done)’, see 5/19 below. 


15. Colloquial continuous tenses 

Colloquial Persian has two continuous tenses. They are the 
colloquial present continuous and the colloquial past continuous. 
Each of these tenses consists respectively of the present or past 
tense (see 5/10 and 8) of ...jta tfUli daStan dar- 'to have’, 
followed by the present or imperfect tense (5/13) of the operative 
verb, both verbs in the pair agreeing with the subject. These tenses 
are sometimes also seen in writing, where dialogue is quoted. 

From oLi y neveS tan nevis- to write: 

Colloquial present continuous 


| (jr* 
X. *ujy y* 


<ddram mi nevisam> 

<dari mi nevisi> 

<dare mi nevise> 

<darim mi nevisim> 

< dar in mi nevis in> 

<daran mi nevisan> 

I’m writing, you're writing (etc.) 
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Colloquial past continuous 

px* y y» <daStam mi neve$tam> 

y£-i jj ^jA yL^b <dd$ti mi neveStb 
CXr y ye Cuib <ddXt mi neveSt> 
ypLry {J y I i <ddStim mi neve$tim> 

S x l& y yi <ddStin mi neveS tin> 

SXtJi i y ya J X X I j <daStan mi neveStan> 

I was writing, you were writing (etc.) 
The first verb of the pair usually follows its subject (or stands in 
place of its implied subject), the second verb standing at the end 
of the sentence or clause (see 8/4 for the definition of a clause): 

. JjIj> yo \j <uU jjj i j\i Lhj <reza dare ruzname ro 

mixunex Reza's reading the newspaper. 
mXi y£ pi&b <daStam lebds ro mi Sostanu 

I was washing the clothes. 

There is no negative form of these colloquial tenses. 

See 5/29 for the use of these tenses with compound verbs. 

1 6 . Forming the present subjunctive tense 
The present subjunctive tense (more conveniently called the 
'subjunctive') expresses possibility or hypothesis (‘I may do’). It is 
formed from the present tense (5/10 above) by replacing the 
present prefix yo mi with the subjunctive prefix, which is always 
stressed, and always joined in writing. In the examples given 
below, verbs are indicated by their 'principal parts'. 

Before present stems beginning with a consonant , the subjunctive 
prefix is ..jM: 

oui y neveS tan nevis- to write (the stress is shown): 
p-**jyj benevisam ^mjjX benevisim 

yuuyj benevisi JLm«j yJ benevisid 

JuttjjJu benevisad XmUiJyJ benevisand 

! may write (etc.) 
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..jf yu5 goftan gu- to say: 
beguyam 
L begui 

beguyad 
! may say (etc.) 


beguim 

beguid 

beguyand 


Before present stems beginning with a vowel other than i- f the 
subjunctive prefix is ..-ubi~. In the combinations bid- and bio- the 
alef is dropped; in the combination bid- the madde is dropped: 

. . .J I JJ I tln> I Ju I andaxtan andaz- to th row: 

... ^jljLLu i |*jIJlLo biandazam, biandazi (etc.) 

I may throw (etc.) 

— zil jibJl oftadan oft- to fall: 

... i bioftam, biofti (etc.) i may fall (etc.) 

...I jJuol amadan a- to come: 

... i pjLu biayam, biai (etc.) I may come (etc.) 

Before the only present stem beginning with i-, the prefix is ...-j be- 
and the alef of the verb is kept: 

istddan ist- to stand, to stop: 

... U < Mistam, Misti (etc.) I may stand, stop (etc.) 

With verbs having a vowel u or o in the present stem, the 
subjunctive prefix may also be pronounced bo- (the stress being 
maintained). Examples: 

..jS kardan kon- to do: 

... bokonam, bokoni (etc.) I may do (etc.) 

jj> xordanxor- to eat, to drink: 

... ‘ j» boxoram, boxori (etc.) I may eat/drink (etc.) 

...j£ goftan gu- to say: 

... 4 boguyam, bogui (etc.) I may say (etc.) 

...jliS* 5S gozaXtan gozar- to put: 

... bogozaram, bogozari (etc.) 

1 may put (etc.) 
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The subjunctive of budan bd$- ‘to be’ is formed with 

present stem + personal ending (i.e. no prefix) 

The stress is on the first syllable: 

^ Jjj budan baS- to be (the stress is shown): 

bdSam b&Sim 

bd$i JuJiL bdSid 

Juil baXad JildiL baXand 

I may be (etc.) 

The present subjunctive tense of ...j daStan ddr - 'to have’ 

is little used; instead we use the perfect subjunctive tense, for which 
see 5/23. 

Colloquial pronunciation. The elements of colloquial 
pronunciation (see 2/6) found in the present tense apply also to 
the subjunctive: 

..JU jJuU mdndan man-1 <mun-> to remain: 

<bemunam, bemuni, bemune; bemwiim, bemunin, Mmunan> 
...jJL jJu * Sodan 8av-l<$-> to become: 

(beSam, beSi, beSe; beSim, beSin, be$an> 
jijj budan baS- to be: 

<bdSam, baSi , bdXe; bdSim, baSin, baSan> 

In ... ! ,^-Ul amadan a- ‘to come’; -dya- becomes -a-: 

<bidm, biai, biad; biaim, bidin. , bidn> 

The alternative pronunciation bo- of the prefix for certain verbs 
(see above) is not used when the colloquial present stem has no 
vowel u or o. For e.g. ...j£ goftan gu-l<g-> and 
gozaStan gozar-l<zar-> we have: 

<begam, begi, bege; begim, begin, began> 

< bezdram . bezari , bezare; bezdrim. bezdrin , bezarat i> 

Negative. The negative subjunctive (‘I may not do’) is made by 
dropping the -j be-ibi- prefix of the affirmative form, and 

substituting the negative prefix ..J nd-. The negative prefix then 
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takes the stress of the word: 

ndkonam I may not do ndguim we may not say 

i jjj ndravad he may not go ■ nanevisand 

they may not write 

Before a vowel, this prefix follows exactly the same pattern as 
that shown for the negative past tense (see 5/8): 

Ju LJ nay ay ad he may not come JjjLJ ndyoftad it may not fall 

pjjLj ndydvaram 1 may not bring JJU**jb ndistand 

they may not stop 


For the negative subjunctive of ..-jib budan ba$- ‘to be’ we 
attach the stressed negative prefix directly to the affirmative form: 
... nabaSam, ndbaSi (etc.) I may not be (etc.). 

For the present subjunctive tense of compound verbs, see 5/29. 


1 7 . Using the present subjunctive tense 

The present subjunctive tense expresses possibility rather than 
fact. It has three principal uses: 

• to express the imperative for certain persons; see 5/18 
below. 

• after certain auxiliary verbs, examined in 5/19: 

fJj-i -^b bay ad beravam I must go 

.JuLj nemi xahad bidyad. 

He does not want to come. 

• after certain conjunctions, to express probability, 
anticipation, purpose and the like, examined in 8/5, 6, 7, 9, 
11 : 

. Jw-uijj CJj b Ju jjj ijj zud beravid ta save vaqt 

berasid. Go quickly so that you arrive on time. 
... Ju- ji jjj* I £ \ agar emruz berasad ... 

If he/she arrives today ... 
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1 8 . Imperative 

The imperative or command form of the verb is derived from the 
present subjunctive tense (the 'subjunctive')/ for which see 5/16 
above. 

For the 1st and 3rd persons (singular and plural), the form is 
identical to the subjunctive (affirmative or negative), which then 
has the meaning ‘let me (etc.) do/not do’: 

.../ouT g of tan gu- to say (the stress is shown): 

beguyam let me say beguim let us say 

beguyad let him/her say naguyand 

let them not say 

When put into a question, these forms have the meaning ‘should I 
(etc.) (not) do?’ or ‘may I (etc.) (not) do?’: 

*> ce beguyam <begam>? What should I say? 
SdjtbJ bji far da nay ay and < nay dnd>? 

May they not/Should they not come tomorrow? 

5 Sjjj p* Ju*>l ahmad ham beravad <here>? 

Should Ahmad go too? 

For the 2nd persons, the form is identical to the subjunctive minus 
final -/ in the singular ( y) , and identical to the 

unchanged subjunctive in the plural ( Lo-j ) . The meaning is that of 
a direct command, ‘Do/Do not’: 

benevis write ndnevisid. do not write 

JujLu\Lj bid(id) come XuLj\Lj naya(id) do not come 
A* bekaSid pull nakaSid don’t pull 

beporsid. ask Ju** i^*J naporsid. don't ask 

The imperative of ..-jib jijj budan ba$- ‘to be 1 follows the rules 
given above. Like the subjunctive, it has no prefix in the 
affirmative: 

.JuJtib £*> J&\> xater jam' baSid. Be (re)assured. 

.(jibj objJi deitang nabaS. Don’t be downhearted. 
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For verbs whose present stem has the vowel o, the prefix ..-j is 
pronounced bo-: 

bokon(id) Do 

LkJjI ham injd bogozdrand. 

Let them put (it) just here. 

■ he $L> cai ra boxor. Drink (your) tea. 

* j is silent here, see 1 / 13. 

For verbs whose present stem has the vowel u written with j , the 
prefix ...j may be pronounced either be- or bo: 

begu(id)/bogu(id ) Say, Tell 

For verbs whose present stem has the sound av written j , then in 
the 2nd person singular only ( y ) this syllable is pronounced ou, 
and the prefix ..-j may be pronounced either be- or bo: 

berou (borou)lnarou Go/Don’t go (singular) 
but: Jujjj ber avid/ nar avid Go/Don’t go (plural) 

The imperative of the simple verb ...jli ueili daStan dar- ‘to 
have’ is little used; if an imperative is needed it is derived from the 
perfect subjunctive tense: ddSte baSid, ‘have’ (etc.). 

See 5/23. 

Perhaps the most frequently used imperative is J-uUjjL 
befarmaid , used when offering or proposing something (see 12/6). 
It is the equivalent of German 'Bitte' or Italian ‘Prego’. Used in this 
sense, this word is always plural and affirmative: 

. Juj Lojij befarmaid. 

Please do/go ahead/help yourself. 

JluLojjJj Oji j! az in tar of befarmaid xdnom. 

Come this way, ma’am. 

.JujloyL uJb so' al hast? befarmaid. 

Are there questions? Please (ask). 

Colloquial pronunciation. Colloquial pronunciation (see 2/6) 
applies to the imperative exactly as it does to the subjunctive: 
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.pUjj <berim>. Let’s go. 

. J-uLu l»eL»! injd <biain>. Come here. 

.JluL, j^l <alon biand) Let them come now. 

For the imperative of compound verbs , see 5/29. 

1 9 . Auxiliary verbs 

An auxiliary verb is a verb used in combination with another verb. 
The auxiliary expresses such ideas as capability, volition, 
obligation with relation to the second verb. Typical English 
auxiliary expressions (with the auxiliary underlined) are 'I can 
come’, 'he wants to go’, ‘we must write'. In English the second or 
operative verb stands in the infinitive; in Persian it stands in a 
tense, (mostly the present subjunctive, 5/16 above), in the same 
person as the auxiliary verb. 

The auxiliary verb usually stands immediately after its subject (or 
in the place of its implied subject); the subjunctive verb stands at 
the end of the sentence or clause (see 8/4). Where appropriate, the 
auxiliaries are shown below with their principal parts (5/10 
above). 

The important auxiliary verbs are: 

J ) y jwJ I y tavdnestan tavan- can, to be able 
UWjL bayestan must, to have to 
...jb! j> ouJ j> xastanxah - to want 
JuU Sayad may (perhaps) 

They are used as follows: 

• ...Jljj truJl y tavdnestan tavan- can, to be able. The 
present tense of this verb is formed in the usual way, see 
5/10 above. Its present stem has a colloquial pronunciation 
(see 2/6) <tun->: 

• *jy li j* JJ \y ^ mi tavanadfarda beravad. 

<mi tunefardd bere> He can go tomorrow. 
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^ nemi tavanam <nemi tunam> 
xub befahmam. I cannot understand properly (‘well’). 

I ijlj^u *VL )j (JjJJ^u? ^j1 Jj\jj fjpA jlujl£-*A Li 

aya hamkaretdn mi tavdnad in sanduq ra bald begozarad? 

Can your colleague put this box upstairs? 

b 'fy**** LS-* jl 

az in panjare mi tavanam masjed ra bebinam. 
From this window I can see the mosque. 

5 XJiui jiu \j uul j> JtJ IjJ I j> cerd nemi tavanand 

javab ra beferestand? Why can they not send the answer? 

. Ju I j*u I j Ja> I Jul jj ^ jyiSLn-Jj 

hickas nemi tavdnad in xat ra bexanad. 
Nobody can read this handwriting. 
For past meaning, the imperfect (5/13 above) of this verb is 
the most commonly used tense. In this verb the past stem 
also has a colloquial pronunciation, <tunest->: 

.X)j>u L JC**J ) y (jA mi tavanestand do td bexarand. 

<mi tunestand> ... They were able to buy two. 

nemi tavdnestim <nemi tunestim> 
biaim. We couldn’t come/we were unable to come. 


The simple past tense (5/8 above) is used mostly in the 
negative, with the implied meaning 'tried but failed’: 

• b j * 

parvin natavanest dar ra xub bebandad. 
Parvin was unable to close the door properly. 

I \jSJ Lbl^Jyb j\ azsedaye 

havapeimaha natavanestam <natunestam> bexabam. 

I couldn’t sleep for the noise of the aeroplanes. 
UWjL bayestan must, to have (to). This verb is defective, 
having only one present form and one past form, used for 
all persons. The verb following it agrees with the subject as 
usual. 

Jj\j bay ad ‘musf; (present form) is used: 

- with the present subjunctive, ‘must, ‘have to/has to’: 


C-ii L JuL bdyad ba deqqat beSomarim. 

We must count accurately. 

^ b JbLj nabdyad qaza ra 
tond. tend boxori. You mustn’t eat (your) food (so) fast. 

jjj u>! I j ^1 JuL bdyad in hesab rd 

emruz beparddzam. I must pay this bill today. 

. Juuj^u jjitlj I Ju iJ nabdyad intour beguid. 

You must not say that (‘thus’). 

. jj. c L I ja jLU juL La aj* u 

bacceha bdyad tuye xiabdn movazeb baSand. 
Children have to be careful on (‘in’) the street. 

. ijjLu JuL jA har ddneSju bdyad 

daftari biavarad. Every student has to bring a notebook, 
with the perfect subjunctive (5/23, 24 below), 'must 
have (done) 1 , 'presumably has/have (done)’: 

. XiL oJ »*— / j Ju L L aj rezd bdyad dir r aside 

baSad. Reza must (presumably) have arrived late. 

. -U-iL oJuLo Jjjuj JuL bdyad manzel mande baSand. 

They must have stayed at home. 
,*LiL jj \j *uL ^ju I Ju L 

parvin bdyad in name ra neveSte baSad. 
Parvin must have written this letter. 
CwrfU L bdyest (past form) is used: 

- with the present subjunctive, 'ought to’: 

um Ij u^saauL bdyest fast begui. 

You ought to tell the truth. 

. CCJiL yjfrl L bdyest movazeb baSand. 

They ought to be careful. 

jjiaJu f CUu Lu nabdyest intour bokonim. 

We ought not to do that (‘thus’). 

- with the imperfect tense (5/13 above), ‘ought to/should 
have (done)’: 

. JuJus I Ji ijj Cuul bdyest zudtar mi dmadid. 

You ought to/should have come sooner (but didn't). 
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. JuJuLo j ^A JjJU Uyjjj Ia <L3xj 

bacceha bdyest manzel mi mdndand. 
The children should have stayed (at) home, 
‘had to’, which is in English the past corresponding to 'must’, 
is best expressed indirectly in Persian also. The easiest 
formula is majbur budan 'to be forced’, with 

the dependent verb in the present subjunctive: 

*SLx?\ jj+ pyx majbur budim ezafe 

bepardazim. We had to (‘were forced to’) pay extra. 

There is no different colloquial pronunciation for JuL or 

CwjI . 

j> xdstanxah- (silent j, see 1/13) to want. The 
tenses are formed regularly. Present-tense examples: 

. JJj Lu jjj-a 1 JJJb \j> ^ mi xahand. emruz biayand. 

They want to come today. 

•j I j X> j bjjS' dL 

mi xdharn yek kuze o cand ta lease bexaram. 

\ want to buy a jug and some bowls. 
. XuxjjL lj 4jl> JJLa) j> ^ mi xahand xane ra 

beforuSand. They want to sell the house. 
S I ^ ^ ki mi xahad injd beneSinad? 

Who wants to sit here? 

.^U jXLu biStar nemi xaham bemanam. 

I don’t want to stay any longer (‘more’). 
For past meaning (‘wanted’), the imperfect of this verb is the 
most commonly used form: 

. \j pi** \j> ^ mi xdstam name benevisam. 

I wanted to write a letter. 


. ^ u5 u XJLx I j>^ mi xastand taksi begirand. 

They wanted to take/get a taxi. 
. JJ U Ij> Lx> j reza. nemi xast bemanad. 

Reza didn't want to stay. 

The simple past tense expresses ‘was/were about to’: 

xdstam beravam. i was about to go. 
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The verb uLx\ j> also translates ‘to ask for’ (with jl az 
before the person asked). Both in this meaning and in the 
meaning ‘to want’, it can take a direct object: 

.C~J> dJbcL** j\j£jJXa jl az sanduqddr mosa'ede 

xast. He asked the cashier for an advance. 
. XJb I j> ^x Ife j5j IS* kargarha ezafe mi xahand. 

The workmen want/are asking for a rise. 
In the colloquial pronunciation of the present stem of this 
verb, -aha- becomes -a: 

<mi xam, mi xahi . mi xad; mi xahim, mi. xahin, mi xan> 

• X Lx My ad may (perhaps). Like j-Uaj L bayestan, the verb 
UXujLx Myestan is defective. It has only an invariable 
present JuLi My ad ‘may’. In literary Persian this verb counts 
as an auxiliary and is followed by the subjunctive; but in 
everyday Persian is very commonly used simply as an 
adverb meaning ‘perhaps’, with the operative verb in an 
appropriate non -subjunctive tense: 

. J jjj ta ji Jo Li My ad far da beravad. 

She may (perhaps) go tomorrow. 

. J*Jta t y>\.XDlju I j JuLi My ad hamaS ra 

bedanandl mi danand. Perhaps they know everything. 
For the negative, we negate the dependent verb, not the 
auxiliary: 

Myad naravadJnemi ravad. 

She may (probably) not go. 

JuLi Myad hie ciz nagoft. 

Perhaps he said nothing. 

There is no different colloquial pronunciation for this 
auxiliary verb. 

j 

Impersonal expressions. Three auxiliary verbs, two of them 
described above, are used with the short infinitive (5/2 above) to 
make impersonal expressions (‘one can do’ etc.): 


.CjSj jX> 
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‘one can’, ‘one could 1 . For this we have two formulas: 

- thp form J .^mi tavan Present) + short infinitive, in 


- thp form J mi tavan (present) + shor t infinitive, in 
which the auxiliary has no personal ending: 

.JlO !j Uw! j! az injamasjedra 

mi tavan did. You ('One') can see the mosque from here. 

. j jhj I o n emi tavan dntour goft. 

One cannot say that (‘thus'). 

The present stem tavan- is not usually pronounced 
colloquially in this usage. 

the 3rd person singular (t)l\jl) form mi Savad 

(present) or Jlm ^ mi Sod (imperfect) of jJ-i 

So dan Sav- ‘to become’ + short infinitive. This is 
especially common in speech, and colloquial 
pronunciation may be used: 

5 Co? jjjali I mi SavadUmi Se> intour goft? 

Can you say this (‘thus’)? 

. 4J - -na, <nemi Se>. - No, you can’t. 

. Ju JL& nemi Sod xub Senid. 

One could not hear well. 

• ‘one must', ‘one ought to’. For these, we use the already 
impersonal forms JuL bay ad (present) or bdyest 

(past), + short infinitive: 

.CJS \j < » ft Aj L bayad hamiSe rast goft. 

One must always tell the truth. 

* 

. Jui L« Ju lJ nabayad ma 'yus Sod. 

One must not lose hope (‘become desperate'). 
.C*3 j? a jj bdyest zud tasmim gereft. 

One ought to take a decision quickly. 


See 5/29 for the use of auxiliary verbs with compound verbs. 
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esfahan - meidane emam (meidane Sah) 
Isfahan - Imam Square (King’s Square) 


20. Participles 

Participles are adjectives derived from verbs. Like English, Persian 
has two participles: the present participle (‘doing’) and the past 
participle (‘done’). 

Present participle. This participle is formed by adding to the 
present stem (5/10 above) the ending ftJu... -ande (after a vowel, 
oJJj... - yande ; both forms with silent final ft , see 1/15). The 


participle is stressed on its last vowel: 

Present stem Present participle 

nevis- write sJJ-uujJ nevisan.de writing 

..J * jji foruS- sell aJuJujjj foruSande selling 

...I a- come ftJJu I ayande coming 


Past participle. This participle is formed by adding to the past 
stem (5/8 above) the stressed ending -e (with silent ft): 


Past stem 


)articinle 


...Jlwujj rasid-lresid- arrived ft«U*uj r aside! reside arrived 
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•■V hard - did karde done 

gozaSt- passed gozaSte passed 

..-LijJ nevetft- wrote neveSte written 

Use of the present participle. The present participle is in principle 
a verbal adjective, but its use as such is very limited. Often the 
participle is best translated by a non-verbal adjective in English: 

i Jl, sale ayande next year 
dJJj ! naslhaye ayande future generations 

More common is the use of this participle as a noun, denoting the 
person or thing performing the action of the verb: 

bXJbjj* foruSande vendor, salesman/woman 
namdyan.de representative 
y nevisande writer 
*-UjJ ayande the future 

There are two uses of the English ‘-ing’ verbal form which are not 
expressed with the Persian present participle: 

• the English continuous tenses ('I am doing’, ! i was doing’), for 
which Persian uses the present (5/10) or imperfect (5/13) 
tenses, or one of the colloquial continuous tenses (5/15), 

• the English verbal noun, e.g. ‘reading’, for which Persian uses 
the long infinitive, 5/2 above. 

Not all theoretically possible present participles are in use. 

Use of the past participle. The past participle is used as an 
adjective in certain cases; sometimes, like the present participle, it 
is best translated with a non-verbal adjective in English: 

.Cam I iluU cJnj’L bank baste ast. The bank is closed. 

1 4 JU panjareye Sekastei a broken window 

make gozaSte last month, the past month 
j lam sibe raside the ripe apple/ripe apples* 

(* singular collective noun, see 3/4.) 

A second use is as a noun: 
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For the negative of this tense, we negate the participle. The stress 
shifts on to the prefix: 

hanuz nar aside ast. He has not yet arrived. 
S Jul ftJLaLj ndyamade and? Have they not come? 

.|*jI 4iJi yJ U hie name ndneveSte im. 

We have written no letter/We have not written any letter. 

For the perfect tense of compound verbs, see 5/29. 

22. Using the perfect tense 

The perfect tense is used, as in English, for a previous action or 
situation whose effect is still felt now: 

. Jjl j r aside and.. They have arrived (and are still here). 
... 45" rais farmude ast ke . . . 

The director has ordered that ... 

In everyday speech, the elements CmJ ast and Jut and are often 
omitted: 

\ dXoLj ltu^Lo maSin <nayumade>? Hasn’t the car come? 

. dJuol \ j> — - cera, <umade>. -Yes, it has. 

.41 ij lyjL-ju 1 *4<Jb hameye mehmanha rafte. 

All the guests have gone. 

Just as the present tense can convey future meaning (5/12), so the 
perfect tense can convey a future-perfect meaning ('I shall/will have 
done’) when appropriate: 

413 j Lo jij-o jl Li ta an mouqe ’ md rafte im. 

By then we (shall) have gone. 

The perfect tense is not normally used for a previous action having 
no effect on the present situation; that requires either the past 
tense (5/8, 9) or the imperfect tense (5/13, 14). 

For a previous action or situation which itself continues into the 
present, Persian uses either the perfect or the present tense (5/10, 
11, 12), as follows: 

• When the verb (whether denoting action or situation) is 
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negative, the perfect is used: 

.CwJ 4ii jj jj^u CJj ji j! az an vaqt birun narafte 

ast. Since then he/she has not gone out. 
.Jul 4i>lij-J Jiyi> ji do mdh hoquq napardaxte 
and. They have paid no salary for two months. 
.j»l iJuJu fjjj i j! I j jLuul iSdn rd az diruz nadide am. 

I have not seen him/her/them since yesterday. 

. Cm* I b } j- J jjl 3j I CJs hicvaqt antour nabude ast. 

It has never been so. 

• For a verb other than jijj budan 'to be’ denoting a situation 
in the affirmative, the perfect is used: 

.Jul 4 imJL > C^Lu jljJt>U Sahedan nim sad at neSaste 
and. The witnesses have been sitting for half an hour. 

.Jul flJuLo jli-uuto j) az tabestan mande and. 

They have been staying since the summer. 

• For jijj budan ‘to be’ in the affirmative, or for a verb 
denoting an action in the affirmative, we use the present 
tense; see 5/12. 

An ambiguity arises when certain past participles are used as 
adjectives with the present tense of budan ; this structure 

looks like the perfect tense but should not be confused with it: 

.CwJ 4i panjar e Sekaste ast. 

The window is broken. 

.All 4i**u IpStoL to> 4*Uk> jam’ ehabankhd baste and. 

On Friday (‘Fridays’) the banks are closed. 
This use is confined to verbs which can take a direct object (see 
5/6). With sentences such as these the ambiguity can be avoided 
by using the second form of 0 budan (see 5/11): 

. AJUJb 4 -Umj LjJsJL U 4juj> jam' ehabankhd baste hastand. 

23 . Forming the perfect subjunctive tense 

The perfect subjunctive tense (‘(that) I might do’, ‘(that) I may have 

done’) is formed with 



(See 5/20 and 16 respectively for these.) 

6 a £ karde bdSam (that) i might do 
jj neveSte baSad (that) he/she might write 



b xande bdSim (that) we might read 


When the verb is affirmative the stress of the whole tense lies on 



the final vowel of the participle. 

The negative of this tense is formed by making the participle 
negative. The stress shifts on to the negative prefix, as always: 

JuiL s Jlo bJ \ i-xi y narafte/ndyamade baSad 
(that) he might not go/come 

Ju-iL iJuJu nddide baSid (that) you might not see 
JJ-ib ndgerefte baSand (that) they might not take 

The perfect subjunctive tense of ...jfa jUila daStan dar- ‘to have’ 
is used instead of the subjunctive tense. It mostly therefore has 
present, not perfect, meaning: 

l*Jub <ud/!a daSte bdSam daSte baSim 

^^-ib 4J*ila ddStebdSi Ju-ib -UJtla daSte baSid 

-Lib JL^ila daSte baSad JLLufb JJL.il a daSte baSand. 
(that) I may have (etc.) 

Negative: ... p-ib 4JLiljj nadaSte baSam (etc.) 

This gives us the imperative (see 5/18) of jbila, which is identical 
to the perfect subjunctive except for the 2nd person singular ( jj ) 
form, jjib Jo2«!a(j) (nd)daStebaS ‘(don’t) have’. 

These are the subjunctive tense and imperative forms used when 
this verb is used as a simple verb (5/5 above). Its simple 
imperative is rarely used. The forms are different, and more 
common in use, when this verb occurs as the verbal element of a 
compound verb. 

For the perfect subjunctive tense of compound verbs, see 5/29. 
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24. Using the perfect subjunctive tense 

The perfect subjunctive tense expresses possibility rather than 
fact. 

The perfect subjunctive of ...jla uuila daStan dar- ‘to have’ is 
used instead of the present subjunctive, e.g. after an auxiliary verb 
(5/19 above): 

.p-udib iO-ila ab j CJj Job bdyad vaqte zidd. daSte bdSim. 

We have to have a lot of time. 

. J-ib <U-ila Jub jb jJs har sarbaz bdyad nomrei daSte 

baSad. Every soldier must have a number, 
and for the imperative of certain persons, see 5/23. 

Two other important uses of the perfect subjunctive (of all verbs, 
including obi t a daStan) are explained elsewhere: 

• after certain conjunctions, to express a probability, hope, 
purpose and the like (8/5, 7, 9, 11): 

. JJ-ib j Lj j! ii* mi tarsam ke anha ham 

rafte baSand. I fear they (may) have gone too. 

• with the auxiliary verb Job bdyad, to express 'must have 
(done)’, 'presumably has/have (done)’, see 5/19. 

The perfect subjunctive tense of ..-£b ja jj budan bdS- 'to be’ is 
rarely used. 


2 5 . Forming the pluperfect tense 

The pluperfect tense (‘1 had done’) is formed with 

past participle + past tense of ,'Qo budan 'to be’ 

(See 5/20 and 5/8 respectively for these.) 

When affirmative, the verb is stressed on the final vowel of the 
participle: 

ajj neveS te budam i had written 

The negative of this tense is formed by making the participle 
negative. The stress then moves back to the prefix: 
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j jj o ijj Lj\o jJ ndbordelndyavorde bud 
she had not taken/brought 

For the pluperfect tense of compound verbs , see 5/29. 

26. Using the pluperfect tense 

The pluperfect tense denotes a completed action or state situated 
farther back in time than the past tense (5/8 above), or one which 
preceded another completed action or state: 

jj bX ++* j J-u CJj JLL> cand vaqte piS rasi.de budim.. 

We had arrived some time before. 
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The stress of the whole tense is on the auxiliary - on its personal 
ending (NB) in the affirmative, on its prefix in the negative: 

Cui >jj I xdhdm neveSt I shall write 

C+Ji jj ) \j9u ndxdham neveSt I shall not write 

. a asan xahad bud. It will be easy. 

. ajj JJb! jU as an naxahad bud. It will not be easy. 
The auxiliary and the short infinitive almost always stay together, 
at the end of the clause or sentence (see 8/4 for the definition of a 
clause). 




jLj aS' 




laJ 


hanuz naneSaste budam ke pianist Soru’ kard. 

I had hardly (‘not yet’) sat down when the pianist began. 


Some ambiguity arises when certain past participles are used as 
adjectives with the past tense of budan; this structure looks 
like the pluperfect tense but should not be confused with it: 

. Jjj AJLwu dokkan baste bud. The shop was closed. 
This use is confined to verbs which can take a direct object (see 
5/6). 

The pluperfect of L j Jjj budan baS- ‘to be 1 is not used. 


2 7 . Forming the future tense 

The future tense (‘I shall do’) is formed with 

auxiliary verb + short infinitive 

The auxiliary verb in question is .. I j> <j\m ! j> xdstan xah- ‘to 
want’ (5/19) in the present tense, minus its present prefix , thus: 

JLLfe \j> < X+i> \y> i lj> i \j> < I j> i | I j> 

xaham, xahi, xahad ; xahim, xahid . xahand 
See 5/2 for the short infinitive. 

There is no different colloquial pronunciation for the auxiliary verb 
in this use. 

For the negative of this tense we prefix .. J nd- to the auxiliary. 


2 8 . Using the future tense 

The future tense denotes an action or state clearly situated ahead 
of the present. It is used mostly in writing, and then to denote an 
intention, or to emphasise the future timing of the verb, or when no 
other expression in the sentence makes the future timing clear: 

.CJw y I j> iJXjX* javabe Sadidi xahim neveSt. 

We shall write a stern reply. 
.XC Xb\j> Jj C ++* I C+**m saxt ast vali dsdntar xahad 

Sod. It is difficult but it will get (‘become') easier. 
When the future timing is clear from the context, or the action is 
imminent, the present tense with future meaning (5/12 above) is 
commonly used instead: 

. Xu I ^ I i jA far da mi ay and. 

They are coming (= will come) tomorrow. 

The future tense is also commonly used (also in speech) to express 
a supposition, as in English: 

. i jJ Xtb 1 i Lc “ ^ C++* I 4 JLuijJ I j jjJ I 

ki in ra neveSte ast ? - abbas xahad. bud. 
Who’s written this? It’ll be/I presume it's Abbas. 

For the future tense of compound verbs, see 5/29 below. 
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29. Compound verbs 

See 5/5. Persian has relatively few simple verbs; for any but the 
most basic concepts a compound verb is used. The compound 
consists of a non-verbal element and a simple verb. The verbs 
quoted below are only a small sample; they are shown with the 
principal parts (5/10 above) of their verbal element: 

...jS* jij5* jL baz kardan kon- to open 

ji J jiJj telefon kardan kon- to telephone 
kdr kardan kon- to work, to do 
jijS* ku&eS kardan kon- to try 

...Jjf ji J ^Sjtfj zendegi kardan kon- to live 
komak kardan kon- to help 
...yX oUU- jj bar xastan xiz- to rise 

i? bar gaStan gard - to return 

...I jJul jji-u piS amadan a- to occur 
jJ-i ijlj vdred So dan Sav~ to enter 
...jb tfuib meil daktan ddr- to like, to want 
...jb LrUib dust daStan ddr- to like 

...jb uuib ol j> jor'at daStan ddr- to dare 
...jb oui I i jj bar ddStan ddr- to remove 
jib cj! y> javah dadan deh- to answer 
..Jki jib ^ji dars dadan deh- to teach 
.. jl j> jJul j> ,j^ji dars xdndan xan- to study 
..-JJ* jXjJJ* zahmat kaSidan kaS- to take trouble 

..-JJ* jJ-*-JJ* J t.u-1 kaSidan kaS- to last 
.. Jj Oij lSJj zang zadan zan- to ring 
jijj> jyj zamin xordan xor- to fall 
The non-verbal element may in some cases be a phrase beginning 
with a preposition (see 6/2): 

...jj> Q* JJ* be ham xordan xor - to fall apart 

...jj uvij ujj jl az btin raftan rav- to disappear 
-Ji <4 be kdr bordan bar- to use 


5 - Verbs 

For the most part, the two elements of the compound verb stay 
together, at the end of the sentence or clause (see 8/4 for the 
definition of a clause): 

• Ajj CV jl <32 be in nemi rav ad. 

It does not go away. 

. Ju I ^ Lj y> morattahan piS mi amad. 

It occurred regularly. 

be u komak nemi kardand. 

They did not help her. 

.CJu/l 6 i Jb jiui J kuSeS nakarde ast. He has not tried. 

. Ju JJ* JJb I j>u J J> JU ji do sal tul naxahad. kaSid. 

It will not last two years. 

Any direct-object pronoun suffix j»... -am, O... -etl-at (etc., see 
4/3) is added to the non-verbal element: 

bdzeS nakon. Don’t open it. 

.pjjli ji J+* xeili dusteS darim. We like it a lot. 
With some compound verbs having a noun as non-verbal element, 
the compound may be interrupted by anything needed to complete 
the meaning, such as: 

• an ezafe (3/5, 8) + noun, pronoun, or adjective, with or 
without a direct-object suffix lj rd (3/3), following the 
norm of the compound, 

• a plural suffix (3/4), the indefinite suffix (3/2) 

and/or the direct-object suffix lj rd following the noun of 
the compound. 

Co UnJ ol j> jor'ate Sekayat nadaStam. 

I didn’t dare (to) complain. 

.JJiLU lj <LaU uj! j> javabe name rd nadadand. 

They did not answer the letter. 

. ili lj j-j i jjj-ol emruz dorse xeili dsdni rd dad.. 

Today he taught a very easy lesson. 

\ J \ j> 1 j L^ji j»|jJ* kodam darsha rd mi xanim? 

Which lessons are we studying? 
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i*L t-tao5" S Cu n t 6«Luu 5* jbj 

zahmate ziad kaSide ast? rasti? ce zahmati kaSide ast? 

He has taken a lot of trouble? Ready? What trouble has he taken? 

With a few verbs, an ezafe can also be added to the non-verbal 
element where this is other than a noun: 

. jXj ijlj ij p^ kaSti varede bandar Sod. The ship 
entered the harbour, (ijlj vared, adjective, 'entering') 


Tenses and parts. In all tenses and parts, the compound verb is 
stressed in the affirmative on its non-verbal element, and in the 
negative on the negative prefix. While the non-verbal element of the 
compound verb remains unchanged, the verbal element forms its 
tenses and other parts in the usual manner, with the exception of 
the subjunctive tense and imperative: 

• Infinitives. Long and short infinitives (5/2 above): 

peida kardanikard to find 

• Stems, tenses, participles. Past and present stems and 
tenses (5/8, 10, 11), imperfect tense (5/13), present and 
past participles (5/20), perfect (5/21), perfect subjunctive 
(5/23), pluperfect (5/25) and future tenses (5/27): 

...jS tlni / ab yad gereftan gir- to learn: 


learnt/did not learn 



ab 


ib 


jb 

&Ju 

*b 

isS £ 

ib 


ib 

j£{ j) 

ib 


ib 


I was (not) learning 


I have (not) learnt 

yad (na)gerefte bat 
I might (not) learn 

yad (na)gerefte but 
I had (not) learn 


\j> ( J ) J b yad ( na )xaham gereft 
I shall (not) learn 

• Subjunctive tense and imperative. In all compound verbs, 
including those whose verbal element is...j 1 3 auili daStan 
dar- ‘to have’, the subjunctive tense (5/16 above) is formed 
with 

present stem + personal endings 
(i.e. there is no prefix be-lbi-). For the negative we 

prefix ..-j na- (. — J nay- before a vowel) to the verbal 
element of the affirmative. The imperative is derived from 
the subjunctive in the normal manner (5/18): 

...ji* p guS kardan kon- to listen: 

... guS konamlkonilkonad. . . 

I may listen (etc.) 

guS nakonamlnakoni/nakonad... 

I may not listen (etc.) 

guS (na)kon!(na)konid 
(don’t) listen 

ju b bay ad guS konid 
you must listen 

These are the grammatically correct subjunctive forms for 
compound verbs. However, with many compound verbs the 
'ordinary' subjunctive (i.e. with the prefix) is also 

used in the subjunctive and/or in the imperative: 

■ dS mu' af kardan kon- to excuse: 

bji Jj b bay ad u ra mu ’af 
(bo)konid. You have to excuse him. 
guS dadan deh- to listen: 

• o* xu -b guS bedehid. Listen well. 

One important exception is the rhetorical question, which 
usually has no subjunctive prefix in compound verbs: 
kar kardan kon - to do 

* rndn ce kar konam? What can / do? 
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Polite forms. See 12/4 for the use of formudan 

farma- as the verbal element of many compound verbs in polite 
speech. 

Colloquial tenses. See 5/15. For the colloquial continuous present 
and past tenses of compound verbs, the non-verbal element stays 
with the second component verb of the tense: 

jlS” LmujI < dor am inja kar mi konam.> 

!’m working here. 

<ddStam onja kar mi kar dam. > 

I was working there. 

3 0 . Passive voice 

A- verb in the passive voice indicates not what its subject (see 5/4 
above) does but what its subject undergoes. A simple English 
example of a passive expression is The letter is being written.’ 

In Persian the passive can be formed only if the original verb is 
capable of taking a direct object (see 5/6 above), which then 
becomes the subject of the passive expression. The passive is 
made with the formula 

past participle. ^ ,‘iJuA Sodan Sav- ‘to become’ 

(see 5/20 for the past participle). The verb foX* agrees with the 
subject in the normal way, and goes into the appropriate tense. 

Simple verbs. For a simple verb (i.e. one with a one-word 
infinitive) the formula given above suffices. Tenses are formed as 
usual, allowing for an important difference in the subjunctive. 
Examples of tenses: 

Past (5/8): 

. Jui xlm y 4uoU name neveSte Sod. 

The letter was written. 

Present (5/10): 

* A y* XiX y U name neveSte mi Savad. 

The letter is being written. 


Perfect (5/21): 

.Com! bJui/ 4lLm y i-oU name neveSte Sode ast. 

The letter has been written. 

Future (5/27): 

. Jlm Jj> tsJ* y *uU name neveSte xahad Sod. 

The letter will be written. 

Subjunctive (5/16), the ..._j he- prefix is usually omitted: 

. i yl AjX y Ju L iLo U name hay ad neveSte Savad. 

The letter must be written. 

Compound verbs. See 5/29 above. For compound verbs made 
with ... kardan kon-, we replace this verb as a rule with 

the auxiliary jJui . In the examples given below, verbs are shown 
with the principal parts of their verbal element (5/10 above): 

active (i.e. non-passive) ..CS* ^ gom kardan kon- to lose, 

passive ... y $ gom Sodan Sav- to be/get lost: 

. X* U name gom Sod. The letter was lost. 

.Com I 4-o U name gom Sode ast. 

The letter has been lost. 

. AmU fi-Li ^ JwUtr Sayad name gom Sode baSad. 

Perhaps the letter has been lost. 

I yii gom Sou! Get lost! 

active cap kardan kon- to print, 

passive ...j-i jCm ljL> cap Sodan Sav- to be printed: 

. Xm o l> jjy j dgahi diruz cap Sod. 

The notice was printed yesterday. 

In one or two verbs, is replaced by another verb for the 
passive: 

active gul kardan kon- to deceive, 

passive ja jj> J gul xordan xor- to be deceived 

A similar thing occurs with other verbal elements of compound 
verbs, with certain verbs only: 
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active jib anj am dddan deh- to achieve, 

passive ...jL cAiU anjamyaftanyab- to be achieved 

active ...Jj jij ^ 4j be ham zadan zan- to disturb, 

passive 4u be ham xordan xor- to be disturbed 

But for most compound verbs made with verbs other than :>■>/. 
the verb of the compound is put into the past participle and the 
auxiliary jJui is added: 

active ...Jj L ^j! ateS zadan zan ~ to set on fire, 
passive ...j-i oj ,j2j! ateS zade Sodan Sav- to be set on fire: 

. JLi tsj l jiJl saxtemdn eStebdhan ateS zade 

Sod. The building was accidentally set on fire. 

active j* tasmim gereftan gir- to decide, 

passive...^ jJui 4 jls jS tasmim gerefte So dan Sav- 

to be decided 

... 4ff Ju Zi tasmim gerefte Sod ke ... 

It was decided that ... 

The negative of the passive of all verbs, both simple and 
compound, is made by negating the auxiliary in the normal 
manner, i.e.: 

• prefixing ...J nd- (stressed) to the auxiliary in the past 
tense, imperative, perfect, perfect subjunctive, pluperfect 
and future tenses: 

. JlmJ 41m y jj^ol 4-oU name emruz neveSte naSod. 

The letter was not written today. 

! jJ LJ S gom ndSou! Don’t get lost! 

.£*joi\ IjLu jyJb j y pul hanuz peidd naSode ast. 

The money has not yet been found. 

. ijj aJmJ «ui jZ tasmim gerefte naSode bud. 

It had not been decided. 

„Jui A* I yu Uxa I Jjyo I 4-o U name emruz emza naxahad 
Sod. The letter will not be signed today. 

• prefixing .. J ne-lna- (stressed) to the auxiliary in the 
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present and the imperfect tenses: 

. i ijLc—iji jjy>\ 4-o U ndmeemruzferesta.de 

nemi Savad. The letter is not being/will not be sent today. 

Several things are worth noting about the Persian passive in 
general: 

• All the parts of the passive verb stay together, usually at 
the end of the sentence or clause (see 8/4 for the definition 
of a clause). 

• Although we can add to the passive verb the instrument 
with which an action was done: 

. Jui 4 jl-u^L- j>\ L a panjar e ba djor Sekaste Sod. 

The window was broken with a brick, 
we cannot add the person by whom it was done. The 
correct rendering of ‘The window was broken by a thief’ in 
Persian is with an active sentence: 

\j byyj dozdi panjar e rd Sekast. 

A thief broke the window. 

• We cannot make a passive of the English type ’I was given 
a present’; only the direct object may become the subject of 
the passive verb. This sentence is best expressed in Persian 
impersonally: 

.Aolj ya 4j 4 hadiye be man dddand. 

They gave me a present. 

or, more heavily, a passive with the old direct object ‘a 
present’ as subject of the passive verb: 

.dJL j-o 4 j 4jJJ6 hadiye be man dade Sod. 

A present was given to me. 

• The versatile nature of some past participles can cause 
confusion. Contrast these sentences containing the past 
participle 4.l.,.^.i baste ‘closed’: 

Active verb, perfect tense: 

■c~J -LUW t, air* j>\J tdjer dokkan rd baste ast. 

The merchant has closed the shop. 
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- Past participle used as an adjective, indicating a state, 
not an action: 

dokkan baste ast. The shop is closed. 
Passive verb, perfect tense: 

.Cw«l djuuj dokkan baste kode ast. 

The shop has been (and still is) closed. 
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1 . General 

A preposition shows the relationship between the noun (3/1) or 
pronoun (4/1) following it and the rest of the sentence. The 
preposition is said to govern its noun or pronoun: 

dariran zendegi mi konim. 

We live in Iran. 

.Cm«I j-wc <_£jj hokqdb ruye miz ast. 

~ The plate Is on the table. 

. CuuaaI joz man kasi nist. 

There's nobody except me. 

See 4/4 for the use of prepositions with personal pronouns. 


2 . Basic prepositions 

Persian has few basic prepositions. They are all short words, and 
are all followed directly by the expression which they govern: 


dar in(to) j! az from, by, through, since, than 

he to jj bar on (figuratively) 

L ba with, despite ^ bi without 

Ij ta as far as, until j> joz except 

j^> cun like 

I* J- 5 d- ar kelase sevvom in Class Three 

('in the third class’; 

.jt-zij Ifj) L ba anha raftam. I went with them. 

. 1 j J uiij ij ta guke raftandva istddand. 

They went as far as the corner and stopped/stood. 

. jjjj i diruz be kafir rasid. 

He/She arrived in (‘to’) town yesterday. 

1 j j jl az man ndm va neMniam rd 

porsidand. They asked ('from') me my name and address. 


• We also encounter ...j be- (with no 6) joined to the next 
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word, in older printed and handwritten Persian: 

(earlier, ftl^Ajjij ) beforudgah to the airport 
ipi jU (earlier, Ipl ) be anha to them 
The combinations £*»l he in ‘to this, to these’ and (jl Aj 
be an ‘to that, to those’ have also the less frequent alternative 
forms Jj bedin and j I Ju bedan. 

See 6/6 below for more about be in everyday speech. 

• The preposition bi ‘without’ is often written as a joined 
prefix in compound words (11/2, 3): 

jisu bikar ('without work’) unemployed 
^jlSLu bikdri unemployment 
ftjl* t-u bicare (‘without remedy’) helpless 
bicaregi helplessness 

• Some important compound prepositions are formed with 
these basic ones: 

jl JJ\jl jjLaj piS az/qabl az before 
jl ba’d az/pas az after 

Aj plj raje'be concerning 
jj Lu band bar in accordance with 

• Some of the commoner basic prepositions are used together 
with an abstract noun to form adverbs (7/2): 

OjJu Aj be nodr at rarely 

jA dar natije consequently 

• See 5/6 for prepositional objects after verbs. 

See 6/3 below for more about j A dar . 

See 3/9 for jl az and Li td meaning ‘than’. 

3 . Prepositions with Ltf>l ezafe 

Many prepositions are followed by the ezafe (see Appendix II). 

These are mostly other parts of speech, or compounds made with 

other parts of speech, used as prepositions. 

All these are best learned together with the ezafe which follows 
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them. Essential ones include: 

^1 jj baraye <bare> for *\$y tu y e in (to) 

{Jjj ru y e on j jJu bedune without 

jelouye in front of v-JLc aqabe behind 

piSe in front of Cwu poSte behind 

J^-Ia daxele inside £jl> xareje outside 

tarafe towards (a place) piSe towards (a person) 

be jaye instead of A j>j L ba vojude in spite of 

balaye above zire below 

ftjLjj dar bar eye concerning u-w— be sababe because of 
jmi sare on top of jLS* jA dar lcenare along 

OtJ beine between jL-o jA dar midne among 

.»A ^ ji U Ajkj jj baraye baccehd dorosteS kardam. 

! made it for the children. 

. V i ^ I L> I a daxele xane seddi nist. 

Inside the house there is no sound. 

. JwJ ^ ^ jJu (ji-u gahi piSe pedaram mi amad. 

Sometimes he came to my father. 

. {Jj^> otobus jelouye sefarat 

mi istad. The bus stops in front of the embassy. 
tuye is often used in everyday speech instead of jA dar (3/2 
above) for 'infto)', with literal or physical meaning. For figurative 
meaning, and with names of towns and countries, j A dar is used in 
speech as in writing: 

ijjj tuye xaneaS in his/her house 
. A ^ jlji AjA dozd tuye kuce far ar kard. 

The thief fled up (‘into’) the alley. 

but: Ji* jA dar in Ml in this case/this instance 

oUi jA J jA dar Sir az! dar Iran in Shiraz/in Iran 

4 . Prepositions and conjunctions 

A preposition governs a noun or pronoun; a conjunction introduces 
a clause, which is a group of words making at least limited sense 
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and centred on a verb with its subject (see 8/4). It is important not 
to confuse the two types of word or expression, especially as in 
some cases (in Persian or in English) they may be similar. Typical 
pairs, with references for the conjunctions, are: 


Preposition + noun/pronoun 

Conjunction + clause 

jl 

<X,Tj 1 j 1 

qabl az before 

qabl az inke before 

jl J-i 

Jqjjj jl 

qabl az mozakere 

qabl az inke beravid. 

before the conference 

before you go/went 8/9 

j f JlA_j 

j j i Jjuj 

ba’d. az after 

ba 'd az inke after 


JuJlmmj aSOj 1 j ! 

ba 'd. az dars 

ba 'd az inke rasidand 

after the lesson 

after they arrive(d) 8/9 


UIh 

be sahabe because of 

baraye inke because 

£)l Aj 

ijA. 

be sabahe an 

baraye inke faramuS hard. 

because of that 

because he forgot 8/10 

=» jd 


" dar surate in case of 

dar surati fee if, in case 

J 1 Cjjjf+o j a 

wLivU a!z> (jg* 

dar surate eSkal 

dar surati ke eSkal bdSad 

in case of difficulty 

if/in case there is difficulty 8/11 


The most important types of clause, including those introduced by 
the conjunctions shown above, are explained in 8/5 to 13. 


5 . Prepositions governing other expressions 

A preposition can also govern an expression of time or place, 
where the meaning permits: 

. ^ b Ij ! in ra be bald bebar. Take this upstairs. 
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(jg+i b ta hala Sekdyati nabude ast. 

Until now there has been no complaint. 

jji Uoj I jl az inja dur ast <e>. It is far from here. 


6 . Omission of Aj be 

In colloquial language it is common, in simple sentences with a verb 
of motion, to omit the preposition Aj be ‘to’ and to put the verb 
before the destination: 

. JjLo |*jj ^ <mi ram manzeb. I'm going home. 

■ j ! jA •A. I ^ ( kei mi dnd $iraz> ? 

When are they coming to Shiraz? 



i I { j\y£ 


Siraz - aramgahe hafez 
Shiraz - Hafez’ Tomb 
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1 . General 

Adverbs are words which are said to 'modify' a verb (5/1), an 
adjective (3/6), or another adverb. They state or ask in what 
manner or circumstances the verb, adjective or other adverb 
applies: 

. JXj by V j 1 ini a zendegi mi konand. 

They live here . 

Ojjj olr^ U ay a tehrdn xeili bozorg ast? 

is Tehran very big? 

. Ju lj> jLy j Lf -a£ j I u kami behtar mi xdnad. 

He reads a little better. 


2 . Forming adverbs 

Most adverbs of manner (i.e. those showing how a verb applies) 
and many adverbs of time (showing when a verb applies) are 
identical to the adjectives with related meaning. Compare 
adjective and adverb: 

.CmI 15* kareSxub ast. His/Her work is good. 

. xS ^ jlS* xub kar mi konad. He/She works well. 

Similarly: . Xjaj ,y> i j j zud mi rasand. They are arriving soon. 

• is* ^ J > aheste harfmi zanad. 

He/She talks slowly. 

. Juwjj ^ya Ju J mo’allem tond mi nevisad. 

The teacher writes fast. 

.Cu5tj& X badgozaSt. It went off badly. 

. I i umj i i Lj j I u ketab ziad dust ddrad. 

She likes books a lot. 

. x£ tanhd zendegi mi konad. 

He/She lives alone. 

JjLaXa bji\Xb mozakere SeSmahe mon’aqed 

mi Savad. The conference is held six-monthly. 
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Some adverbs have the form of a phrase: 

cJi b hadeqqat accurately (‘with accuracy’) 
b ha ham together 
cUmO dastekam at least 
bezudi quickly 
fiJjj be viZe especially 

A few adjectives have to add JuL. -ane to become adverbs of 
manner: 

xoShaxt lucky dJ bfrr > A j> xoSbaxtane fortunately 
badbaxt unlucky <uL>uJj badbaxtane unfortunately 
mota(’)assef sorry 

4jLL*li*\LlljL*lLo mota(’)assefane regretfully 

Other types of adverbs (adverbs of place, adverbs of degree, and 
some adverbs of time; there is no need to distinguish, as they can 
all be studied together) do not for the most part have related 
adjectives. Important adverbs of these types include: 

bjL-tl inja here L^l anja there 

intour /conin antour! conan 

thus, like this, so thus, like that, so 

hala/aknun now CJ y\ dnvaqt then 

xeililbesyar very kam(i) (a) little 

ham also Am* ** ./ * hamiSe always 

hicvaqt/hargez never (with negative verb) 

Lf dsx^j\ Lf ^ \S gahilba’zi ouqdtlba’zivaqtha 

sometimes 

Uj b barha often •8> hargah everywhere 

l> hie ja nowhere (with negative verb) 

0 ijj-rt birun outside J>!i ddxel inside 

jelou/piS forward(s) <-JLc aqab back(wards) 

^b bala up <jbb pain down 

(db) (yek) qadri a little 
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bala negdh nakon. Don’t look up. 

... dS -Li uu! j> conan xarab Sod ke ... 

It was so (badly) damaged that ... 

. J ^ ^Un-i! ^»j in aSxas hamiSe doruq 

mi guyand. These people always lie. 

. CwiA LS -w^* OJjti birun kasi hast. 

There’s someone outside. 

...dS i Li I J lij I t yb gahi ettefaq mi oftad ke ... 

Sometimes it happened that ... 

.-Lij l-Lo l> hie ja peida naSod. 

(‘It was found nowhere.') It was nowhere to be found. 

Ij 

in jur pihiehad. ra hicvaqt qabul nemi konid. 
You will never accept a proposal of this kind. 

Adverbs beginning with ..Jjjin- and .. Jl an can be strengthened 
by prefixing ham-) this syllable then takes the stress of the 
word: 

bjuL-oA haminja zendegi mi kardand. 

They used to live (just) here. 

. Cw/I cu j> jjhl+o.b <hdmintour xub e.> Just like that is fine. 

Many adverbs taken from Arabic end in the form f... dn (stressed; 
see also 1/23); those derived from a word ending in drop this 
ending before 

* 4 

L maxsusan especially L s?j^a> xosusan privately 

U omuman publicly taqriban approximately 

Uli tamaman completely Cub* sabeqan formerly 

ma’mulan usually batman certainly 

qablan previously fjju ba'dan afterwards 

Cs ajxJi Saxsan personally as lan essentially 

UU qaleban mostly 

The adverbial numbers shown in 9/6 (Vj I avvalan ‘firstly’ etc.) also 
belong to this group. 

Those adverbs derived from words ending in O... -at or in -e + 
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silent a (1/15) replace this ending with u... -atari: 

LiLj> haqiqatan in truth Lu-J nesbatan relatively 

L\uU qd’edatan as a rule 
The forms in u... -atari are now less common; for most of them a 
phrase is preferred: 

be nesbat relatively CJLJ> jj clar haqiqat in truth 
Also, in older texts and in some dictionaries we still find the 
original Arabic spelling of -atari, L. ( , L-J ). 

Some important phrases are taken from Arabic, many of them 
serving as adverbs of manner. They tend to keep their Arabic 
spelling. Important ones are: 

6 i LJ I Jji exceptionally alan<alon> now 

belaxere finally jjJl J1 ^ f elf our immediately 

It is simplest to learn these as vocabulary, transcribing each as a 
single word. 

Some noun expressions of time operate as adverbs. There is 
usually no preposition, and often the noun is plural: 

.CmJ <£ Juij-Ul «Uu> jjj ruze jom’e amadoSod kam ast. 

(On) Friday the traffic is slight. 

^ jIJlu j jj sobhhd zud bidar mi Savim. 

(In the) morning we wake early. 

.JJJL ^ IJF* C*>l jZ*m\ j*J ^jA jl J-*-i 

ba 'd. az zohrha mardome pir esterdhat mi konand. 

(In the) afternoon(s) the old people rest. 
! JJ-*j ^ JJ> C*cL* sd' ate cand mi rasand ? 

(At) what time are they arriving? 

Adverbs modifying an adjective in a construction with ezafe 
interrupt the construction (see 3/8): 

j L* *u\^L> SlLUm* I in mas 'aleye xeililbesyar mo hem 

this very important problem 

.Cm* I ketabe kami moSkeli st. 

It is a rather difficult book. 
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3 . Comparative and superlative of adverbs 

See 3/9, 10. An adverb whose meaning permits it can be made 
comparative and superlative. The comparative form is the same as 
for adjectives: 

.Jji*^^ j\S u behtar az digaran kdr 

mi konad. He/She works better than the others. 
.JJJijji ^ jjjfjjl ajliLo jj dar in maqaze arzantar 

mi foruSand. They sell more cheaply in this shop. 

Equal comparison is expressed with dj be and an abstract noun, 
following the formula shown in 3/9: 

parvin be sor'ate baccehaye bozorgtar (ne)mi davad. 

Parvin runs/doesn’t run as fast as (the) older (‘bigger 1 ) children. 
For the superlative, we use j I az hame with the comparative: 

. JJJmm*j jJijj AaA j! Ljjl anhd az hame zudtar rasidand. 

They arrived the earliest (‘sooner than all 1 ). 

as ... as possible. The idiom ‘as ... as possible' is expressed in 
Persian with Jh + the comparative, jj... A> jbharce-tar : 

. Lj j ijj har ce zudtar bid. 

Come as quickly as possible. 

4 . Interrogative adverbs 

Important interrogative adverbs are: 

jjh> cetour how ! j> cerd why 

Ui5" koja where J kei when 

CJSj JJ> cand vaqt for how long j JlH> ceqadr how greatly 

! JJJS’’^ Cm*jJ jj^> lj ^ I in ra cetour dorost mi konand? 

How do they make this? 

\ JJ ji ^ hamkdretan kei bar mi gar dad? 

When is your colleague returning? 
\ J*Jj!j>* koja dors xandid? Where did you study? 

See 8/2 for the order of words in the question. 
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5 . Order of adverbs 

When adverbs of different types occur in a sentence, the three 
main types appear in the order time-manner-place. A simple 
mnemonic for this is the word tempo. 

. jjj-u LjJtf j jy> I emruz tanha birun raftam. 

Today I went out alone. 

6 . Adverbial participles 

The commonest participles are verbal adjectives (5/20), used as 
adjectives or nouns, or to form the perfect tenses. Persian has also 
adverbial participles (also called participles of manner), derived 
from the verb on the formula present stem + -an (see 5/10 for the 
present stem). The adverbial participle expresses air action or 
state accompanying the verb. 

j-b-U> xandidan xand- to laugh: 

...OjS jlju> xandan goft... She said, with a laugh (‘laughing’)-.. 
This form of participle is not common. 



8. Syntax 

1 . General 

Chapters 3 to 7 and Chapters 9 and 12 cover those points of 
syntax (i.e. sentence structure) which can conveniently be covered 
there; this chapter covers only those points which cannot. 

2 . Questions 

Questions expecting the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’. A statement is 
made into a question of this sort by adding the particle LI dyd at 
the beginning, and raising the voice briefly on the stressed syllable 
of the word which is questioned, then dropping it again slightly. 
The order of words in the rest of the sentence does not change: 

hazerid.. You’re ready, (statement) 
t LI ay a hazerid? Are you ready? 

.JloLJ kasi ndyamad <ndyumad>. Nobody came. 

5 JloLJ LI ay a kasi ndyamad? Did nobody come? 

_ *L j* 

! JOj I ^ Lol LI dyd inja mi ayand? Are they coming here? 

\ *Jujla ji ^ w» LI dyd englisi sohbat 

mi far maid? Do you speak English? 

* Polite speech, see 12/4. 

In speech it is common to omit the particle LI ay a: 

hazerid? 

! »uLJ kasi nayamad? 

and/or to add 4 j L yd na ‘or not’ (note the stress) at the end. The 
intonation is the same; further, the expression does not in any way 
imply impatience or annoyance as does its English counterpart: 
TjJL hazerid. yd na? Are you ready? 

In reply to an affirmative question, 'yes’ is aL bale: 

. LI ) (ay a) hazerid? - bale 

(hazeram). Are you ready? - Yes (I am). 
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In reply to a negative question, ‘yes’ is lj> cera: 

! L>) I j> — XJUu ,« > hazer nistid? - cera (hazer am). 

Aren’t you ready? - Yes (I am). 

'No' is du na, or more emphatically ndxeir : 

5 (Cu^l) postraside (ast)? Has the mail arrived? 

y jjJLA < “ _ naxeir, hanuz naraside. - No, not yet. 

Questions expecting a contrary yes-no answer are often introduced 
by mdgar, which implies 'really ...?'. The particle LI aya is 
then dropped. The intonation is the same as for a normal yes-no 
question: 

\ Ju^i i y L-i magar Soma naraftid? Did you (really) not go? 

(negative question, expecting the answer ‘yes') 

! Jl J3j L-i magar Soma raftid? Did you (really) go? 

(affirmative question, expecting the answer ‘no’) 

Note the first-syllable stress on aya, bale, cera, ndxeir and mdgar. 


Questions not expecting the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’. Questions 
other than yes~no questions focus on the appropriate interrogative 
word or expression. The word or expression may be an 
interrogative adjective with its noun (3/13), an interrogative 
pronoun (4/7) or an interrogative adverb (7/4). For convenience 
the main ones are listed here also: 


adjectives: .bi” kodam <kodum> which ce what (kind of) 


4>-\ jj> A>\aJ cetourlcegunelce jurlce 

what kind of 

cand how much/many 


nou 


pronouns: 



ki who 

male ki whose 


ce <ci> what 

jJla> ceqadr how much 


adverbs: J kei when Ldf koja where 

cetour how \j> cera why 

CJj Ju> cand vaqt (for) how long. 

In such questions the interrogative word or expression stands 


immediately before the verb or before any adverb (s) accompanying 
the verb. I j> cera ‘why 1 and J ki ‘who’ are exceptions; they 
usually begin the question. The voice rises momentarily on the 
stressed syllable of the interrogative word: 

! CumjjJ -U jjia> j I u cetour modirist? 

What sort of a manager is he? 

1 xS ^e, i*L£ jjh l> Lai 4 j I in be Soma cetour komak 

<mi kone>? How does that (‘this’) help you? 

• ^ bar dye ta 'tilat koja mi ravand 

mi rand>? Where are they going for their holiday? 

! CJS jjhx I L-i 4j ^ ki be Soma intour goft? 

Who told you so? 

1 J jai b V 1 . . L* cera hesab ra qabul nakard? 

Why didn’t he accept the account(s)? 
L ba ki kar darid? 

(‘With whom do you have business?’) Whom do you want? 

3 . Indirect speech 

Direct speech is the words of the original speaker quoted verbatim. 
It is usually shown in quotation marks in English: He said ‘I am ill.’ 
It presents no problem in Persian, though the quotation marks are 
often missing: 

CJif goft marizam. He/She said ‘I am ill.' 
Indirect speech (also called reported speech) does not quote 
verbatim; it paraphrases. The indirect-speech form of the English 
sentence shown above would be: He said that he was ill. 

Indirect speech can be divided into indirect statement, indirect 
question and indirect command. 

Indirect statement. Examples of Persian indirect statement: 

. Cw* I tjA-iy- mi guy ad ke mariz ast. 

He/She says (that) he/she is ill. 

• CJS goft ke mariz ast. 

He/She said that he/she was ill. 
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. 3 jj yutfc |Jlx * JJib ^jIjS" 

gozdreS dadand ke mo ’allem qdyeb bud. 

They reported that the teacher had been (‘was 1 ) absent. 
..ul *£ JJ-i dobare goftand ke xahand dmad. 

They repeated that they would (‘will') come. 

. ( Cu . U I ) & Lc- JJ id C*A SjJ X&lmA 

mohammad neveSt ke derou ali bude ( ast). 
Mohammad wrote that the harvest had been ('has been') excellent. 


Things to note: 

• The conjunction ke ‘that’ cannot properly be left out, as 
can ‘that’ in English. In everyday speech some Iranians drop 
it; but not consistently, and it is risky to imitate this until 
one is sure of the context. 

• The tense of the verb is that of the original direct speech. 

The indirect statement construction applies not only to statements 


depending on verbs of speech proper, but also to facts or alleged 
facts depending on verbs of perception or feeling, as in English: 

. Jlu I ^ ^ ls* fek r mi kardim ke nemi did. 

We thought you weren't coming. 

^jjd jS JLLLwJld^ mi danestand <mi d.unestand> ke 
doruq mi. guy ad <mi ge>. They knew he was lying. 

. | S |»jld OLL yaqin daram ke gom mi Savad 

<mi Se>. I am certain it will be lost. 

. * XX5& jj jS Senidam ke pesaretan bar gaStand. 

I heard that your son had returned. 

* Polite speech, see 12/3. 


Indirect question. Direct questions are examined in 8/2 above. 
Indirect questions follow the same general rules as indirect 
statements. Indirect questions of the 'yes-no' type are introduced 
by LI ay a or LI ke aya, both meaning ‘whether’. Often both 
introductory words are left out, and/or the expression X L yd rid 
‘or not’ (see 8/2 above) is added: 


.Clw/I j I LI {*£) ^X porsidam (ke) aya u mariz 

ast <e>. 

.X L porsidam mariz ast yd na. 

I asked whether he/she was ill. 


Other questions are introduced by the appropriate interrogative 
word or by plus the interrogative word: 

. Xj I ^ ^ (ajf) ^Xum j)* porsidam (ke) kei mi ay and 

mi and>. I asked when they were coming. 
. i ^6 LLciaj I I j> ^ porsidam cerd este ’fa mi dehad. 

I asked why he was resigning. 


Indirect questions occur also after verbs of statement, perception 


or feeling: 


\j> jOlj r jZt Sarh dadam cerd este fa 

mi deham. I explained why I was resigning. 


! Cu* I dili 1 l^> J-Jli ^ mi danid cera este [fa dade ast? 

Do you know why he has resigned? 
, nemi fahmam cetour Sod. 

I don’t understand how it happened (‘became’). 


Indirect command. Direct command or request is the imperative. 


explained in 5/18. Indirect command or request is expressed with 
+ > subiunctive (5/16) observing the formula ‘I asked that he 


should ...’: 

. Xu5> (j I j Lj*tf jtMm 3 I 

afsar be sarbazanfarmud. ke hamle konand. 
The officer ordered the troops to attack (‘that they attack’). 

L-ijj-ilJ ijj (<^) | 

xaheS kardam (ke) zud taSrif biavarand <biaran>. 
I asked him/her to come (‘that he/she should come') soon. 


* Polite speech, see 12/ 4. 


4 . Clauses - general 

In 8/5 to 13 below, and elsewhere, there is reference to clauses. A 
clause is a group of words making at least partial sense, centred 
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on a verb (5/1) with its subject (4/2, 5/4). We distinguish 
between a main clause, which usually makes complete sense, and a 
dependent clause, which usually adds meaning to the main clause 
(or to another dependent clause) and makes only limited sense by 
itself. In the English sentence "This is the house that Jack built’ the 
first four words are the main clause, the last three a dependent 
clause describing ‘house 1 . A dependent clause is almost always 
introduced by a conjunction (or another part of speech acting as a 
conjunction); in some circumstances this may be omitted. We 
examine below noun clauses, relative clauses and clauses of 
purpose, result, time, reason, condition, concession and manner. 



_ -4 . mahan - doxtarane javan 

Mahan - Young girls 


5 . Noun clauses 

See 8/4 above. Examine the sentences: 

.JuLu (*£) Cm! momken ast (ke) bidyad <biad> . 

It is possible (that) he may come. 

. JimL JlL i <jyu yaqin nist ke balad baSand. 

it is not certain that they are aware (of it). 
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The clause introduced by *£ ke in these examples is a noun clause, 
so called because it is an extended subject of the verb Cm) ast or 
Cmm nist: ‘that he may come’ is possible; ‘that they are aware of it’ 
is uncertain. The verb in the noun clause itself is in the subjunctive 
(see 5/16) because it is an idea, not a fact. The formula is 
therefore ^ + subjunctive . 

After some common expressions such as Cm I momken ast ‘it 

is possible’, the conjunction ke may be omitted. It is safest for 
our purposes to keep it. 

In sentences with noun clauses, the main clause may express the 
attitude of the speaker to the prospect or situation: 

. JmLj lJ y Cm) uu> he if ast ke barf nabaSad.. 

It’s a pity (that) there is ('should be’) no snow. 
Here the absence of the snow is a fact; but the verb JmLj nabaSad 
stands in the subjunctive because it is the idea itself, fact or not, 
which is regretted. 

The noun clause may in other examples be the object of the main 
verb: 

. JuLu ( aS") jC j> xoSvaqtim (ke) bidyad <bidd>. 

We are pleased (that) he is coming, 
ijj (a?) ^jljXwol omidvaram (ke) zud betas and. 

I hope they arrive soon. 

. JuJlc Aflju a 5* |*J>ljU ndrahatam ke bacceha tanha 

bemanand. I am uneasy that the children should remain alone. 

$ •> j-i Aff JuJum y LI dya mi tarsidand ke 

bimari montaSer Savad? Did they fear the sickness would spread? 
Sentiments such as ‘I am anxious that ... not’ are also expressed 
with ...m y jd-m y tarsidan tars- ‘to fear 1 and 1 mabada + 
subjunctive . The verb is affirmative; the negative is contained in 
the conjunction 1 a L-o mabada ‘lest’: 

. fy 2 jjA liL-a |*m y mi tarsam mabada mariz beSavid. 

I am anxious that you should not fall ill (‘lest you fall ill’). 
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(For the record, the clauses of indirect speech, see 8/3 above, are 
also grammatically speaking noun-object clauses; but it is simpler 
to restrict the term 'noun clauses' to the type shown here.) 


6 . Relative clauses 

See 8/4 above. In a sentence such as The man who wrote this 
became famous’ the clause ‘who wrote this 1 is a relative clause, 
relating to, identifying or describing an antecedent which is in this 
case the noun ‘man’. The relative clause is introduced by a relative 
pronoun (also known as a relative conjunction). 

The common English relative pronouns are ‘who 1 , ‘whom 1 , ‘which 1 , 
‘that 1 , ‘whose 1 . In some sentences they can be omitted: ‘The book 
(which) I bought ...’ The Persian relative pronoun is 45" he 
(sometimes 4» ce), and in principle it is not omitted. 


Noun antecedents. In the commonest kind of relative sentence the 
antecedent is a noun, and carries the suffix ^... . This is the 
relative -i *. which is distinct from the indefinite -/* explained in 
3/2, but it is written in the same manner. It has no effect on the 


stress of the word. 


. Jui vJjyw CwijJ I j 45" ya march ke in rd neveSt 

ma’ruf Sod. The man who wrote this became famous. 

• ^ LS* L> 4-oUjJ jl ^5" L fi}> 

hezbi ke an barname rd qabul mi konad batman entexab mi Savad. 
The party which adopts that programme will certainly be elected. 

In these examples, both the antecedent and the relative 45" are the 
subject of their respective verbs. When either one is the direct object 
(5/6) of its verb, we can add, optionally, the direct-object suffix 


I j rd* after the relative d: 

!CuuiUt5" jljb jl 45" (!j) ^Ujj5" kuzei (rd) ke az bazar 

avordam kojast? Where is the pot that I brought from the market? 


<& j»^i>45" (lj) ketabhai ( ra) ke xaridam 

gom kardam. I have lost the books that I bought. 
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4j bJj ULj J jZ JjJi 45" ( lj ) J> LeUjj 

barnameye jadidi ( rd) ke hezb qabul hard bifayedebe nazarmi dyad. 
The new programme which the party has adopted seems useless. 

45 " (lj) ^ 1 * 5 * ketabi (rd) ke xaridam 
mofid <e>. The book (which) I bought is useful. 
In sentences with the pattern ‘This is the person who ...’, the first 
verb is put at the end of its own clause, separating the antecedent 
from the relative 45": 

. Xa ! jjjj i 45" Cw ! ^ I in Saxsi st ke diruz amad. 

This is the person who came yesterday. 

(not: [ .CwJ J-c I 45 " ^j| ]) 

^ 45" CwjI I in ketabi st ke man xaridam. 

This is the book (which) I bought. 
* The uses of the suffixes ,J... -i and lj rd are summarised in 
Appendices III and IV respectively. 

Prepositional or possessive relative. See 6/2, 3 and 3/11. A 
relative clause with prepositional or possessive relationship (‘to 
whom 1 , ‘from which 1 , ‘whose’ etc. in English) is still introduced in 
Persian with but we put the appropriate preposition or 
possessive adjective in the relative clause. The preposition gets its 
own 'repeat 7 pronoun: 

.CuJ xlsS J* p i I i lj 4*6 Li j I 4j 45" *J 

pesari ke be u<ke beS> name rd dadam bar gaSte ast. The boy to 
whom I gave the letter (‘who I gave the letter to him 1 ) has returned. 

■ * J* <jsr* 45" C+ + M J 1 4j l> 

inxaneist ke dar an zendegi mi kard. 
This is the house in which (‘which in it 1 ) he/she lived. 

.|«j| j5" jLa\ l jiLo 45" Ub 4 j>u L 

ba baccehdi ke mddare dnhdfmadareSdn mariz Sod sohbat horde 
im. We have spoken to the children whose mother ('who their 

mother 1 ) has fallen ill. 

* 4j L» JJ I 4zi ^5" JJAj ji 45" ( I 

dozdi (ra) ke dombdleS davidand gerefte and yd na? 

Have they caught the thief they ran after? 
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Pronoun antecedents. Relative expressions with pronoun 
antecedents mostly differ from those with norm antecedents, and 
are best learned by example. 


^ cyV 1 anhai ke 'those who’ is the only example of a pronoun 
antecedent following completely the noun-antecedent model: 

X^ ^ jjXj\ aS L anhai ke intour 

fekr mi konand divane hastand . Those who think so are mad. 
♦< p A £ anhai ra ke napardaxtand 

qabul nemi konim. We shall not accept those who did not pay. 

.JuJui Juiib kd. JjT anhai ke belit daStand 

daxel Sodand. Those who had a ticket came in. 


The following pronoun antecedents have the relative pronoun ^ ke 
for persons and A> ee for things; there is no relative -i. Note the 
alternative spellings. Apart from these points, the rules for norm 
antecedents apply. Each antecedent is shown with its relative 
pronoun: 

£}T an ke he who a£ jb harke whoever 

<l>u7 \<i> ol an ce that which, what A> J* harce whatever 

.xS^a jjhx I aS" j&\a$L J 

an ke/har ke intour mi guyad eStebdh mi konad. 
He who/Whoever says that (‘thus’) is mistaken. 

.C**J jUi j> x£ Co-ljU \y> A*u\ 

an ce mar a narahat mi konad bikariye javdnan ast. 
What ('That which’) worries me is youth unemployment. 
. * Xj Lo ji A> Jb har ce meil mifarmdid bebarid. 

Take whatever you want. 

* Polite speech, see 12/4. 

Non-identifying relatives. The relative expressions examined 


above are all "identify mg' relatives. By contrast, a non-identifying 
relative clause does not single out the antecedent; it merely gives 
some information about it. There is no relative -i. Examine: 



in amuzgar ke baradaram ast ... 
This teacher, who is my brother, ... 
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. . - i CUskXj L XJ> y) I ^ £,,sr 1 

esfahan ke anvaqt paitaxte keSvar bud ... 
Isfahan, which at that time was the capital of the country, ... 
. Xi^j b ^Ui! j\ 

az aqaye hayavi ke ra ’ise komite budand porsidand. 
They asked Mr Hayavi, who was the chairman of the committee. 
In the last sentence, ke ‘who’ implies ‘because he’ or 'who, as 
we know, 

Relative with subjunctive. When it is not certain that the relative 
clause reflects a fact, it is common to put its verb in the 
subjunctive (5/16). There is no relative -i; the -i of the following 
examples is indefinite, not relative.: 

1 JJbL jL *£ C o - oift ijhS L! ay a kasi hast ke far si balad 

baSad? Is there someone who knows Persian? 

. x£ dUi” jLiu I Aj CwmJ kasi nist ke be iSan 

komak konad. There is nobody who wiil/nobody to help them. 

.X^ j[f man Sager dani 

mi xaham ke xub kar konand. ! want pupils who (will) work well. 

Contrast this last sentence expressing an uncertainty with a similar 
sentence expressing a fact, in which the verb stands in a non- 
subjunctive tense: 

• j IS* eJ j> . 11 “ ,jJ I j i 

dor in kelas Sager dani hastand ke xub kar mi konand. 
In this class there are pupils who work well. 

Emphatic ke. In colloquial language we can add a non-identifying 
ke after a noun or pronoun, for emphasis or simply to announce 
the subject. The sentence has an air of protest, and the ke has no 
relative meaning at all: 

. XZ <xosrouke dige rafter 

Khosrow - he’s gone. 

<ma ke nemi dunim dige.> 

Well, we don’t know. 
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7 . Clauses of purpose 

See 8/4 above. Clauses showing with what purpose the action of 
the main verb is or was performed are introduced by one of the 
conjunctions 

b to. so that hardye inke so that 

liLo mabada lest, so that ... not ke (less common) so that 
The verb in the purpose clause stands in the subjunctive (5/16): 

. cJj I ^j\ b Juj^j ijj zud her avid. talbaraye 

inke save vaqt berasid. Go quickly so that you arrive on time. 

. JulS" Iji I a La cj j> xub benevisid. mabada 

fardmuS konid. Write (it) properly (‘well’) so that you do not forget. 
In English we can often express purpose with 'in order to’ and an 
infinitive; in Persian we have to have a subject plus verb, i.e. a 
clause: 

I j jjjj d£\ b sabr kardim talks vazir ra 

bebinim. We waited in order to (‘so that we might’) see the minister. 

8 . Clauses of result 

See 8/4 above. Clauses showing the result of the action of the 
main verb are introduced by one of the conjunctions 
dS ... ^U> conan ...ke so ... that 
d£ ... jjJu! anqadr ... ke so much ... that 
in which the first element stands in the main clause and the aT 
heads the result clause: 

. J-i J>\ dS i jj J.UJ <jb> conan tambal bud ke exraj Sod. 
w He was so lazy that he got sacked. 

. jlju ijj* ^ xlji j S jJJU ! 

anqadr Sekdyat kardand ke hickas digar guS naddd. 
They complained so much that nobody listened any more. 

. uu>j dS Juji JuJ jU> dozd conan tond david 

ke zamin xord. The thief ran so fast that he fell. 

The verb in the result clause is in a non-subjunctive tense, because 
it expresses a fact. 


9 . Clauses of time 

See 8/4 above. Time clauses show when the action of the main 
verb takes or took place. The conjunctions introducing time clauses 
are best studied in groups: 

• dS 

d£ (jS jds> jjs\dS\*J »i 

j! Jju 
d£>Jj I _j I ^jmJ 

These conjunctions are usually followed by the past tense 
(5/8), irrespective of the timing. The time clause begins the 
sentence: 


vaqtikel vaqti ke \ 

mouqe ’ ike/mouqe ’ike 1 

when 

ba’d az inke j 

after 

pas az inke J 



b jp" 

vaqti ke xabar ra Senidim ta'ajjob kardim. 
When we heard the news we were astonished. 

.*&Ju j+> j-o Ju—j Jiz ^L*i ja mouqe'ike ali rasid 
be man xabar bedeh, When Ali arrives, tell me. 

^ ^iJj Julij j! Juu 

ba’d az inke rafticl telefon mi konam. 
After you have gone I shall telephone. 

.pji £ cS j> .La I auiLo d£ j vaqti ke mdSin amad 
harakat kardim. When the car came/had come we set off. 
* See 1/15. Final a in this word is part of the root, and 
therefore not silent. 

In terse statements in everyday speech, the conjunction is 
sometimes omitted from ‘when’ clauses: 

La t Jyo! jj-iLa < mdSin umad, md raftimo 

The car comes, (and) we’re off. 

(See 5/9, second indent, for this use of the past tense in the 
main clause). 

• d£ j j) az vac/tike/az vaqti ke since 

After this conjunction the verb stands in the present tense 
(5/10). The time clause begins the sentence: 
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,|*jl JJLuiljJ »i-i~ & l ^ _5*° l>vul jl 

az vaqtike injd kar mi konam e’tesabi nadaSte im. 
Since I have worked here we have had no strike(s). 

(d£) CJ5« Jfc harvaqt(ke) 1 
/ s\ - * , , [ whenever 

VO ) £* j* j* har mouqe ( ke ) ) 

These conjunctions are followed either by the past tense, or 
by the imperfect tense (5/13) for repeated actions, 
regardless of the timing. The time clause begins the sentence: 

{ja <U Jl»Jlo I j j! (a5*) CJj jb harvaqt(ke) 
u rd didid be man beguid. Whenever you see him, tell me. 

. JuJjji^ Ij jl {*£) CJj jb 

har vaqt(ke) u rd mi didand mi davidand. 
Every time they saw him they used to run. 
These conjunctions can also mean ‘if ever* or ‘if and when'; 
see 8/11. 

A&uljl J-J qablazinke | 
piSazinke J 

These conjunctions are followed by the subjunctive tense 
(5/16), irrespective of the tuning. The time clause begins the 
sentence: 

. Ju^ La* I Ij ^j>I Ju jl Jjj qabl az inke 

her avid in rd emza konid. Before you go, sign this. 
. i £ La* I I j J i jjj a5LjI jl qabl az inke 

beravad in rd emza kard. Before he went he signed this. 

ke when, as, as soon as 
This conjunction is used in two ways: 

after the subject of the time clause. The subject must be 
stated, with a pronoun if necessary: 

dS Ijjl dnha ke mi rasand 
Horn* mi konim. When they arrive we shall begin. 
. Juiij Jl£ mohammad ke hazer Sod 

raftand . As soon as Mohammad was ready they went. 

- heading the time clause when it follows the main clause, 
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especially when one action interrupts or overlaps 
another: 

I <— (jj IwL i jJ 6 ^ p I j 

. Jui 6Jui.ii jalase rd Soru ’ karde budim ke seddye sute 
ateS Senide Sod. We had started the meeting when the 
(‘noise of the’) fire alarm was heard. 
In a sentence of this kind, in Persian as in English, our 
attention focuses not on the main clause but on the time 
clause. This structure can also be seen in the last Persian 
example of 5/14. 

• \3 td until/till; as long as 

This conjunction is used in the following ways in time 
clauses: 

- ‘until/ til I’: the time clause follows the main clause, and its 
verb stands in the subjunctive for present or future time 
and in the past tense for past time: 

. Jj Lu a b Ju^ Lw I injd sabr konid td doktor 
bidyad <bidd>. Wait here until the doctor comes. 

,j*\ Lr jr# sabr kardam td doktor amad. 

I waited till the doctor came. 

- 'as long as’: the time clause stands first: 

. ^yj^A Ijj Ij I d-jif ^a j L>ij_i I Ij 

td injd kar mi konid in rd far amuS nakonid. 
As long as you work here, don’t forget this. 


1 0 . Clauses of reason 


See 8/4 above. Clauses of reason show why the main verb 
happens or happened. The introductory conjunctions for such 
clauses are: 


dSjj I ij I jj bar aye inke i 

" , , \ because 

O I jjj zira ke J 

dSsj cunlcunke <con/conke> as, since 
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a5Uj) ij\ jJ baraye hike is by far the most common of these 
conjunctions in everyday Persian. It follows the main clause, as 
does Affl jij lira ke. The conjunctions qj> cun <con> and j> 
cunke <conke > can either begin the sentence or follow the main 
clause. The tense in the reason clause is that demanded by the 
meaning of the sentence: 

.JiUiajj-o IjU Juj Lu Jlu ) y nemi tavanand biayand. 

<nemi tun and- biand> baraye hike mar iz and. 
They can’t come because they are ill. 

. JlLi Lu d ‘ ? m 1 \ jj ^ Ju ijj tja-iy* j> cunke <conke> mariz 

budand nemi tavanestand biayand <nemi tunestand biarnh. 

As they were ill they couldn’t come. 

In speech, it is as common in Persian as it is in English to omit the 
main clause when answering a question asking !^> cera 'why': 

cera ku$e$ nemi koni? - < baraye inke nemi Se.> 
Why don’t you try? - Because it can’t be done. 

X 1 . Conditional clauses 

See 8/4 above. A conditional clause states subject to what 
condition the main clause is true. The conditional clause almost 
always begins the sentence. 

We need to distinguish between real conditions, which are possible 
(‘if it rains’) and unreal conditions, which are impossible or at least 
unlikely (‘if 1 had known’). 

Real conditions. Real conditions in present or future time are 
mostly introduced by one of the conjunctions 

agar if conduce if 

a£ j* dar surati ke if, in case, in the event that 

be Sard ke provided that 

/i agar is by far the commonest of these. The conditional clause 
has its verb in the subjunctive (5/16): 
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J jkfi ijL jljlj jSl agar bar an bebarad manzel 

mi manim. If it rains we’ll stay at home. 

. -La Lyu L cJJj I agar vaqt daSte baXid 

befarmaid. If you have time, please (come). 

... d-J I jj XJb$ jd> jjljuLu> ^ Aj beSarti ke 

be hesabddri xabar dehid. <bedin>, mi tavanid <mi tunid > ... 

Provided you inform Accounts, you can ... 

aJ La L / V jLa L i jLJ <u> I L*> j J 

- Ai L? I dar surati ke hesab parddxte naSavad 

ma mablaqe do dar sad mahidne ezafe mi konim. In the event that 
the bill is not paid we add (‘a sum of’) 2% per month (‘monthly’). 

* for uuili ddStan ‘to have 1 the perfect subjunctive serves also as 
the (present) subjunctive; see 5/23. 

In everyday Persian it is common also to use the past tense in the 
conditional clause of such sentences, when the condition is 
considered extremely likely: 

Ijdl Aj \j lx ». L JjJui jfl agar dnhard didid 

in bilit rd be anha bedehid. If you see them give them this ticket. 

. ijljj CJ j agar vaqt nadaktid eib naddrad 

<nadare>. If you have no time, it does not matter. 
In these two examples the ’if’ almost means ‘when’. 

Real conditions in past time are rare. In these, the conditional 
clause has its verb in the perfect subjunctive; the verb of the main 
clause follows the logic of the sentence: 

cisjJ Li> •Itl'L alajl j3 JS\ agar qar dr dad 

nar aside bdSad <bdSe> hatman zang mi zanad <mi zane> 
If the contract has not arrived he will certainly ring. 

. * L AJLS j jy** 1 

agar be Sahr rafte baSad yaddakti nevekte ast. 
If he has gone to town he will have written a note. 

* See 11/2 for the spelling of this word. 

** Perfect tense with future-perfect meaning, see 5/22. 

In a sentence such as the following, where the condition is known 
to be fulfilled already: 
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agar motma'en hastid befarmaid. 
If/Since you’re sure, go ahead. 

the conditional verb can stand in the present tense (5/10). In such 
a sentence /i means more ‘since’ than ‘if in English. 

See also 8/9, Clauses of time, third indent. Clauses introduced by 
(*0 CJij har vaqt(ke), (dS) har mouqe’ (ke) 

can have a real conditional meaning, 'if ever or ‘if and when’. 
The verb goes into the past: 

. -LJ&Ju j+> Ju Ju i Ijjl {*£) CJj y> har vaqt (ke) ura didid 

xabar bedehid. If ever/lf and when you see him, tell (me). 


Unreal conditions. In both clauses of an unreal condition the verb 
stands in the imperfect tense (5/13; for uLili daStan 'to have’ and 
ji jj budan ‘to be 1 the past tense, 5/8; the imperfect of j-Lii Sodan 
‘to become’ may also be preferred to the latter). The introductory 
conjunction is agar. The time-sequence of the sentence 
sometimes has to be inferred from the context: 

LmS/ dj !j j! J> \ agar an ra mi danestam 

be Soma mi goftam. If I knew that I would tell you. 
or: If 1 had known that I would -have told you. 

j ^ s* jjL b jl agar an ra bavar 

mi kardam xodam mi raftam. if I believed that I would go myself. 

■j {JS* 

agar xodeman <xodemun> nemi didim bavar nemi kardim. 

If we hadn’t seen (it) ourselves we wouldn’t have believed (it). 

^ JJj 

agar yek nafar qayeb bud/mi Sod. mi bdxtim. 
If one man had been absent we would have lost. 

agar 

ranandegan biStar tavajjoh mi kardand tasddomi nemi Sod. If the 
drivers had been more careful there would have been no collision. 


In all conditions, the conjunction may often be dropped in 
everyday speech: 
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,^'U^ Jji* JjLu j!jL (baranbidd. manzel mi munim.> 

Should it rain, we’ll stay at home. 

. L tjgA La JJj ^ u-oli- jju dL yek nafar qdyeh mi Sod ma 

mi bdxtim. One man off and we’d have lost. 

Negative conditions. ‘Unless’ is /i agar with a negative verb, ‘if 
... not’; or mdgar inke with an affirmative verb and 

following the main clause: 

. ijlju 6-b Li -LjSLj jS 1 agar ajale nakonidfayede naddrad. 

<nadare>. Unless you ('If you do not’) hurry it will be useless. 

.JudS" Ajki. a5sJj! ijIdJ ftJblj fayede nadarad <naddre> 

magar inke ajale konid. It will be no good unless you hurry . 

In English, ‘if’ can also be used to mean ‘whether’ in indirect 
questions (8/3 above): 

nemi d.dnam aya mi ayad 
I do not know whether/if she is coming. 
In Persian ^5*1 ‘if’ is found only in conditional sentences. 

‘If not’ is j£\ j va agar nd (note the stress), which can be added 
to any conditional sentence where it makes sense: 

. jji Aj Aj ^ I j «bLj L> agar hazer baSad 

bidyad <bdSe bidd > , va agar na be man beguid <begid>. 
If he is present, have him come (in); if not, tell me. 


1 2 . Clauses of concession 

See 8/4 above. A clause of concession or concessive clause is the 
opposite of a condition (8/11); it states despite or irrespective of 
what circumstance the main clause is true. Clauses of concession 
are introduced by one of the following conjunctions, the first four 
meaning ‘although’, ‘even though’, ‘even if: 

Aisdj I L bd inke I j j>j L bd vojude inke 

agar ham Id gar... ham 4>j?l dgarce (NB stress) 
and har ce however (much) 

The concessive clause usually begins the sentence, and its verb 
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stands in the tense demanded by the time-sequence: 

ColSw Cm! jJd I L bainkefaqir ast Sekayat 
nemi konad. Although he is poor he does not complain. 

J^ts* £y* ^ J ^ J 

agar rais ham adadha rd qabul karde ast man 
mi xaham dobare negah konam. Even though the boss 
has accepted the figures, i want to look again. 

• us* l 

har ce ku$e$ mi konid nemi Mvad <nemi $e>. 
However (much) you try it won’t work (‘won’t become’). 

agarce is commoner in writing than in speech. When it is 
used, the main clause is usually introduced by Lai dmma or (Jj 
vali, both meaning ‘but’, yet probably best translated here (if 
translated at all) as ‘nevertheless’: 

. I qXmJ I ! XLuS ji jLJJ 

agarce vazir bar gaSte ast vali tasmimi e‘lam naSode ast. 
Although the minister has returned, (‘nevertheless’) 
no decision has been announced. 



^ / itf jolfa - kalisaye vdnk Julfa - 

AU ~ f . The Armenian (‘Vank’) Cathedral 
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1 3 . Clauses of manner 

See 8/4 above. Clauses of manner show how or in what manner 
the main verb takes place. The commonest introductory 
conjunction for such a clause is 

J^o mesle inke as if, as though 

\j> J-Lo ^ ^ C^>W3» 

sohbat mi kard. mesle inke mard xub mi Senaxt. 
He/She spoke as if he/she knew me well. 
.CuJ i JjL* ijj ( jji aaLu <piade mi re mesle inke 

mast e.> He walks as if he is/were drunk. 


1 4 . Topic and comment 

Examine the sentences 

Jjd> <uLux*»Jb 

pesare hamsdyeye jadide man pezeSk ast. 
My new neighbour’s son is a doctor. 

^ »b ! d Jj i I j j Ju,A> <<U 

hamsdyeye jadide man o pesareJ rd dide id? 
Have you seen my new neighbour and his son? 
These are technically correct as they stand; but they are more 
natural as 

• dXu/ 1 i Jj »X> Aj i M il a fc 

hamsdyeye jadide man , pesareS pezekk ast. 
‘My new neighbour, his son is a doctor.’ 

! Jj I aJ»o ij W ■ j' J 4j l M i rt ft 

hamsdyeye jadide man o pesare u, anha rd dide id? 
‘My new neighbour and his son, have you seen them?' 

When the subject or object of the sentence is a complex expression, 
it is common, even in written Persian, to break the sentence and 


restate the subject or object with a pronoun (4/2, 3) or a 
possessive adjective (3/11), as shown above. This structure can be 
called 'topic and comment'. The written comma between the first 
part (the topic) and the second (the comment) may sometimes be 
absent from the Persian text, but there is always a short pause in 
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pronunciation. 

We have topic and comment in English, but only in everyday 
speech: 

Last night’s cello soloist, wasn’t he a bit flamboyant? 

Topic and comment is especially useful in the quasi-impersonal 
structures described in 8/15 below. 

1 5 . Quasi-impersonal structures 

Certain expressions of mood can be made with quasi-impersonal 
expressions in Persian. 

Liking and disliking. In addition to the compound verb 
...jli djL-lj Cm - dust dSStan ddr- ‘to like' which is used with a 
personal subject: 

Cm- ji lj I in maSrub ra dust (na) ddr am. 

t (don’t) like this drink. 

we have the quasi-impersonal or reversed structures 

jXol .._C j>- ... j! az ... xoS... amadan (for ‘liking’) 

...X ... j\ az ... bad... amadan (for ‘disliking’) 

The structures are best understood by studying examples: 

• xl ^^(J) | *-Cj> uJjj-C-o jl 

az in maSrub xoSam (ne)mi dyad. I (don’t) like this drink. 
.Xa!^ JZJj lyj! jJui jl az didane anha hamiSe 

bade$ mi amad. He always disliked seeing them. 

. Xol ^La£.| I 

az didane a’zaye komite hamiSe badeS mi amad. 
He always disliked seeing (the) members of the committee. 

Note: 

• The thing liked or disliked is put after the preposition j I az 
‘from’. It can be a pronoun, a noun or any expression 
equivalent to a noun (such as a long infinitive with its 
object, see 5/2). 

• The structure is not completely impersonal, since it has an 
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identified subject, which is either j> xoS or X bad, with 
the appropriate tense of ...I jX»l amadan d- in the 3rd 
person, singular. 

• The person who likes or dislikes is expressed as a 
possessive suffix attached to ^ j> xoS or X bad. 

The examples given above express the person as a pronoun. When 
we wish to express the person as a noun, we use Topic and 
comment' (8/14 above) to restate it, i.e. putting the noun or noun 
expression first and reflecting it in the possessive suffix attached 
to J* j> or Ju : 

. Xo I JJb j LX- j> j I (jX !> j I C—ti' ^ t C i .C' I 

a 'zaye komite az didane u xo$e$an naxdhad amad. 
The committee members won’t like seeing him. 
(‘The committee members, they won’t like seeing him.’) 

Feeling sleepy; falling asleep. These are also best expressed 
quasi-impersonally: 

. (Cw,!) 6Xe! ^1 <xabeS umade (ast)> He/She feels sleepy. 
.ijj xabeXbord. He/She fell asleep. 

These have a pronoun as the affected party. To re-express with a 
noun, we use 'topic and comment' as shown above: 

.Cm- I d>Xa! U Xkj baccehd, xabeten amade ast.The 

children are feeling sleepy. (The children, their sleep has come.’) 

.Cm- I jjXl j> X* j bacce, xabeS borde ast. 

The baby’s fallen asleep. 

See 1/13 for the pronunciation of j> xoS and ol j> xab. 

1 6 . Wishes and exclamations 

Wishes are most commonly introduced with kaS ke ‘Would 

that’. The verb goes into the subjunctive (5/16) if the wish is still 
realisable, and into the imperfect or pluperfect tense (5/13, 25) if 
the wish can no longer be realised: 

! JujLu J* IS* kaS ke biaid! I wish you would come! 
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!^j \jj &Ju>! \jjj J lo! ^ kaS ke mi dmadi/dmade hudil 

I wish you had come! 

‘How and ‘What in exclamations are expressed with^> ce 
before an indefinite norm (3/2, 8), an adjective (3/6) or an adverb 
(7/1): 

cexaneye bozorgi. What a big house. 
!(.CmJ) 4> ce qaSang (<e>)! How beautiful (it is)! 

. t _ 5 -o ^jb Uj> ce xub bazi. mi konand. 

How well they play. 
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1 . Numerals 

The numerals are: 

\ 1 V 2 f 3 i\f 4 o\£ 5 

1\f 6 V 7 A 8 9 -0 

You will note that numerals 4, 5 and 6 have alternative forms. 

2 . Cardinal Numbers 

Cardinal numbers ('one’, ‘two’) express quantity and are- used in 
counting. They are shown below (with colloquial pronunciation in 
angular quotation marks < >). The numerals in compound numbers 
are written from left to right — 


• 

0 

sefr 





> 

i 

db yek 

Y 

2 

J* 

do 

r 

3 

se 

f 

4 


cahar <cdr> 

& 

5 

& i Panj 

f 

6 

A A 

Ju+u 

SeX 

V 

7 

cJitb haft 

A 

8 


ha$t 

s 

9 

noh 

N • 

10 


dah 

nn 

11 

sijb ydzdah 

NY 

12 


davazdah 

sr 

13 

sizdah 

)f 

14 


cahdrdah 


15 

fiijJ L panzdah 

\f 

16 

b Li 

Sanzdah 



<punzdah> 




<$unzdah> 

w 

17 

hevdah/hivdah 

N A 

18 





hejdah/hijdah <hezda.h!hizdah> 

\ S 

19 

a ijjJ nuzdah 

Y . 

20 


bist 

yn 

21 

dL j bist o yek 

Y Y 

22 

ji J CwwJ 







bist o do 

r • 

30 

si 

f. 

40 


cehel 

A < 

50 

ftb^JJ panjah 

f • 

60 

“ _ * 

Sast 

V • 

70 

iliaA haftad 

A • 

80 

iLdlA 

haStad 

• 

90 

1 jj navad 

\ • • 

100 

Ju«3 

sad 
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105 

g* j 

sad o panj 

\ r • 

130 

e#** J ^ 

sad o si 

)ff 

164 

jly> J r-JnM) J 

sad o $ast o cahar 

Y • • 

200 

Co-uJJ i 

devist 

YM 

259 

Aj j J CmmJJ i 

devist o panjah o noh 

r • • 

300 

ll\l1 ^■ i - 1 ^ 

sisad 

f . . 

400 


cahar sad 

A . . 

500 

JwwoJL 

V 

pansad <punsad> 

f . . 

600 


$e$sad/$e$ sad 

y. . 

700 

\ 4 • i** Z 0 ^ 

hafts ad! haft sad 

A- ■ 

800 


haStsad/haSt sad 

• ‘ 

900 

Jl-s> Aj\Xua-$j 

nohsad/noh sad 

\ • • • 

1000 

jij* 

hezar 

Y • • • 

2000 

jb* j* 

do hezar 

r- • • 

3000 

Ajji 

se hezar 

f . . . 

4000 

jb* 

cahar hezar 

>> 

5000 

jb* g^/ub^. 

panj hezar 1 panj hezar 

? . . . 

6000 

jb* 

$e$hezar/$e$ hezar 

y. . . 

7000 

jljA CuLfe\jlj^J!LAJb 

hafthezarlhaft hezar 

A- • • 

8000 

C* ■»!» fc \j lj ^ “ J** ft 

haSthezar/haSt hezar 

• • • 

9000 

jb* -u 

noh hezar 


\ • • • 

• • 1,000,000 

melyun 

Note: 

Y • • • 

• • 2,000,000 jj do melyun 


• After a number, the counted noun is always in the singular: 

davazdah sa’at twelve hours 

• The form dL yek 'one' is used in counting, or with a counted 
noun. Used otherwise, it mostly takes the form cA yeki : 

.uu^ yekSaxs hast. There is one person, 

but: . £+ *. ub J* yeki hast. There is one. 

• With a counted noun denoting people, it is common to add 
jiJ nafar 'person(s)’ after the number; with a counted noun 


denoting objects, it is common to add 17 td 'pieces’ after the 
number: 

jl jjo sad nafar sarbaz a hundred soldiers 
Jud> iljuo Lr jjlkii SeS td medade jadid six new pencils 
In everyday Persian Lj td is commonly used also for people. 

• Although the counted noun is singular in form, an 
expression indicating two or more has a plural verb: 

. JJili jju Am senafarmohand.es 

gozareS dadand. Three engineers reported. 

• Compound numbers run from greatest to smallest, all 
elements being connected with j pronounced o ‘and’: 

jdu j j Cwuji j jljA hezar o devist o si o panj 

one thousand two hundred and thirty-five 

• The highest number used with Jua? sad. ‘hundred’ is Aj noh 

‘nine’; we must therefore express a number like ‘twelve 
hundred’ as j jIja hezar o devist ‘one thousand 

two hundred’. 

• sad ‘hundred’, jIja hezar ‘thousand’ and melyun 

‘million’ are preceded by dL yek ‘one’ only when ‘one’ is 
emphasised: 

jjJuo dL Jaii faqat yek melyun only one million 
These words are also nouns, and can be made plural: 

. U j ja “ jju cand nafar amadand? 

- hezarha. How many people came? - Thousands. 

The ezafe (3/5) is not used in plural expressions such as: 

. iiiij yu \jbX& sadha nafar raftand. 

Hundreds (‘of people’) went. 

• The numbers are indefinite in meaning as they stand. They 
can be made definite by adding an adjective with definite 
meaning, e.g. a demonstrative such as in ‘this’ or ^1 an 
‘that 1 (3/12) or a definite distributive such as har ‘every’ 
(3/14): 
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■j V 


Ljllf se ta ketab xariclam. 

I bought three books. 

. b Xm ^1 an se ta geranand. 

Those three are expensive. 


$ lj oliS - b j-wa hamin se ta ketab ra 

xaridid? Did you buy the same three books? 
.Jujli ^oaj iil jb har se afsar taqsir dor and. 

All three officers are to blame (‘have blame’). 


.Jjjli ji jt> har do daneSju emtehan 

dadand. Both students took an examination. 


And note J* har doeSan ‘both of them’, with the 

possessive suffix (3/11). 


3 . Ordinal numbers 

Ordinal numbers (‘first’, ‘second’) show a place in a sequence. The 
first three ordinal numbers are irregular: 

Jjl avval first ^ ji dovvdm second ^ y* sevvdm third 

All others are regularly formed by adding the stressed suffix 
-dm to the cardinal number, ‘-first’ in compound numbers is 
yekom. The ordinal number in these forms is a definite adjective 
which follows its noun (if there is one) after an ezdfe (3/8): 

panzdahom <punzdahom> (the) fifteenth 
Jj! jjj ruze avval the first day 
j Cmmj qj! qarne hist o yekom the twenty-first century 


Persian often uses the ordinal number where English prefers the 
cardinal: 

I j darse $e$om ra xandim. 

We read Lesson 6 (‘the sixth lesson’). 


Another form of the ordinal number is made by attaching ^j... -in 
(stressed) to the form shown above. This form is used like a 
superlative adjective (3/10), i.e preceding the noun, with no ezafe; 
or like a pronoun, i.e. with no norm: 


j\J j I avvalin ddneSju the first student 

JL %sl Afc cahdrdahomin hafteye sal 

the fourteenth week of the year 

I 4>UJ&.5 in dahomin ast <e>. This is the tenth (one). 

4 . Other numerical expressions 

Other expressions of number or numerical order deserve attention: 

• Once, twice (etc.) are expressed with words such as x3jA 

mar tab e, j L bar or dafe, all meaning ‘a time 1 : 

jA cL yek martabelbarldafe once 

Xu? sad martabelbarldafe a hundred times 
xJ x* iJjjj ruzi. se martabe three times daily 

and note: jL\juJ y> Jd> cand martabelbarldafe 

a few times 

jA Ju> cand martabelbarldafe? 
how many times? 

• ‘Or’ is not expressed in approximations like the following: 

oijjb dah panzdah <punzdah> ten or fifteen 

• Distributive and repetitive numbers: 

lX A yekiyeki singly, one by one 
but: b ji b ji do th doth { NB stress) two by two 

b b j b 6 j dah th dah th ten at a time 
jjj x* x j jj x* se ruz be se ruz every three days 

• '-odd': Jjl j fjgui sio and thirty-odd 

• candom and uy.U> candomin, used in questions, 

preceding the noun; j»Ju> candom is followed by ezdfe 
(3/8), candomin is not, but its noun has indefinite 

tf... -i(3/2): 

$ Cum! &L« »Ju> jsjaI emruz candome mah ast <e>? 

What day (‘the how-manyeth') of the month is it today? 

5 ... ^sj& Cum) IaJ jA 0yJC> jjJ in candomin 
martabei stke goftam .../How many times have ! said ...? 
(This is the how-manyeth time that I have said ...?’) 
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and Ou»-U» are not directly translatable into English. 
They are the exact equivalent of German ‘der/die/das 
wievielte’. 

5 . Fractions and percentage 

Fractions, 'half' is j*-J nim, used directly before the noun: 

C-& Lu nim sa ’at half an hour 
‘and a half is j o nim, after the counted noun: 

p-J j JLz j j do sal o nim two and a half years 
Ordinal numbers (9/3 above) from ^ j+u sevvom ‘third’ upwards are 
also used as fractions: 

jjj l » jjjj ji\ - do sevvome vazn / 3 of the weight 
dL yek panjom one fifth 

noh dahomeS nine tenths of it 
We also commonly use the Arabic fractions for ‘half’ to ‘fifth’: 
uusu nesfh alf dJu sols third 

jjj rob '/rob quarter xoms fifth 

dJu ji do sols two thirds 

4*w se rob' /rob three quarters 

Percentage. There are two ways of expressing percentage: 

Jw? ji C wxj< \ m /*\ • Sast dor sad 60% 
or, less common: ftijlji /NY sadi davazdah 12% 

6 . Other adjectival forms, and adverbial forms 

Adjectival forms. Adjectives are formed from some numerical 
expressions by adding -e (stressed) + silent final 4 (1/15): 

i-aUjj barndmeye panjsale the five-year programme 
^1 6 mozakerei caharruze a four-day conference 
4 jijj j ouiLo marine donafare a/the two-seater car 
ai Jajljj ravabete dotarafe bilateral relations 

l>tj bacceye hast salei an eight-year-old child 
If the counted noun already ends in silent 6, this becomes ij- Si- 
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(also stressed on the -f): 

^ I -aJ- U-6 mo * alejei se hqftegf a three-week treatment 

Adverbial forms. For the adverbial forms ‘first(ly)’, ‘second(ly)’ 
etc., used to enumerate items, Persian uses the Arabic adverbs. We 
need to know only the first five. Note the final stress: 

Vjl avvaldn first(ly) Cjlj sdnian second(ly) 

yij salesan third(ly) buJj rabe’dn fourth(ly) 

xamesdn fifth (ly) 

.<U-u LJU j Cw-J Vj) j* j* i i-lc Ij jj dotaadad 

lazem darim, avvalan qeimat va sdnian xarje bime. We need two 
figures; first, the price, and second, the cost of insurance. 

7 . Jl>u I abjad 

In English we frequently use alphabetical letters or Roman 
numerals to number parts of a document. In Persian, this is done 
with alphabetical letters. Every letter of the alphabet has a 
numerical value for this purpose; we need to know only the values 
of the first ten, which are: 

Lr ^- j j-* I 

1098 765 4321 

for which a simple memory aid is used: abjad havvaz hoti. 

JuaJtLo . I alef. moqaddame (a)/(i) Introduction 

oL-oj-a-e .uj be.omumiydt (b)/(ii) General 

('Generalities’) 

jim. vaz’iyate mali (c)/(iii) Financial Situation 


8 . Measurement 


We do not use the ezafe (3/5) with emits of measurement: 

A* j> do kilou o nim Sakar 

two and a half kilos of sugar 

l> jlxii Am sefenjan <fenjun> cai three cups of tea 

dah litr ab ten litres of water 
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o! | jj> Ci> j 3 dojoftjurdb two pairs of socks 

Dimensions and weights are expressed so: 

$ O+m I j Jt4> f+A I \} I JJ I andazeye in miz ceqadr ast <e> ? What 

does this table measure (‘How much is the measurement of ...’)? 
.OwuJ 3 It mi to j d-L j3 j *-a j)3 jjilijliAj! 

andazeaS do metr dar yek men ' o haStdd ast <e>. 
It measures two metres by one metre eighty. 
. Luj 3^jj j l*-J j jtLa <iL jb tuleS yek metr 

o nim va arzeS navad. santimetr . It (is) one and a half metres long 
and ninety centimetres wide (‘Its length ... and its width ...’). 

jliSsJb 63 C»>L«-o «Ju A*ki qet’ei be mesahate dah hektar 
a plot measuring ten hectares (‘to the area of ...’) 

! CXuil ajLujj j jj vazne in baste ceqadr ast <e>? 

How heavy is (‘What is the weight of’) this parcel? 

.j . £ j vazneS cahdr kilou o devist 

gram. It weighs four kilos and two hundred grams. 

. ijli jjj 3 

baradaram haltdd kilou vazn dar ad <dare>. 
My brother weighs eighty kilos ('has eighty kilos weight 1 ). 

9 . Calculation 

Calculations are most commonly expressed with 3 jJm ^a mi Savad 
(colloquially, <mi $e>) ‘becomes’, in the middle of the expression: 

.63 j^-y> j SeS o cahdr mi Savad dah. 

Six plus four makes ten. 

. 3 4J j! jCj panj az noh mi Savad cahdr. 

Five from nine leaves four. 

•J 5 J (jr** ^ J COS haSt cahar td mi Savad si o do. 

Eight times four is thirty-two. 

.|*-J j o, SjJti ^ j3 jj C<i> haft taqsim bar do 

mi Savad se o nim. Seven divided by two is three and a half. 

10. Clock 

Important vocabulary for telling the time: 
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Ci j&Lu sd 'at hour, clock, watch 
sdnie (a) second 
jj j rob 'Irob quarter 
Aj be to 


*uLJ3 daqiqe minute 
nim half 

j o (‘and’) past 
kam (here) less, minus 
zohr noon, midday 


sobh morning zohr noon, midday 

JY* $ Jju ba 'd az zohr afternoon j*as ajr evening 

yui night < r ui ci-aJ .fab midnight 

! I Ju> Os Lu fa ’of omd ast <e> ? What time is it? 
Examples: 

.CmJ j3\tiL C^frL/ sd' ate yek/ do ast. it is one/two o’clock, 
j (c-iLu) (saate) se o nim half past three 

£jj j j ( dXc Luj) (fa ’ate) cahdr o rob '/rob 

a quarter past four 

jJLJo 6 3jJL j jl 4 > (fa' ate) cahdr o pdnzdah daqiqe 

fifteen minutes past four 

«uLJ) 3 63 j jO (c^cLw) ( sd' ate.) panj o dah daqiqe 
~ ten past five 

*uLi 3 6 3 j !j 3 j Jm ( Os L« ) (sa 'ate) SeS o davdzdah daqiqe 

twelve minutes past six 

OjS Aj £>j dL yek rob '/rob be haft j 

1*5* dL cJub (C^L/) (saate) haft yek rob '/rob kam J 

a quarter to seven 

CsdLfc JlLJ 3 uwwj b/fa daqiqe be haSt \ 

1*5” jJLJ> 3 uui OQj 6 (Cu&L*) ( sa’ ate) haSt bist daqiqe kam J 

twenty to eight 

You will note from these examples: 

• For time on the hour, the word must be used. 

Everywhere else it can be dropped. 

• The word <uLi3 is always present other than on the full 
hour, the hah and the quarters. 

• For time from the hour to half-past there is only one 
common formula. For time from the half-hour to the next 
hour, there are two formulae. 
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1 1 . Calendar 

Three calendars are used in Iran. 

The official Iranian calendar. This calendar, called Jl^ 

sale hejriye xorSidi ‘the solar hejri year’, is used for all 
official and national purposes: 

month days western date of first day 

\ farvardin 31 (Spring equinox) 21 or 22 March 
CJLfcj 3 jl Y or dibeheSt 31 
P xordad 31 


30 (Autumn equinox) 21 or 22 Sept. 


30 (Winter solstice) 21 or 22 Dec. 


P xordad 31 

j* J f tir 31 (Summer solstice) 21 or 22 June 

& mordad 31 

& f Sahrivar 31 

V mehr 30 (Autumn equinox) 21 or 22 Sept. 
jU A aban 30 

jSl \ azar 30 

iP ' * dei 30 (Winter solstice) 21 or 22 Dec. 

\ ^ bahmari 30 

JujLJ > Y esfand 29; 30 in a leap year 

Each of these names may be followed by &lo... -mdh ‘month’; this is 
commoner with the shorter names, e.g. o L» jjJ tirmah. 

The international or western calendar. This calendar year is 
known as Jl msale miladi ‘the Christian year’, and is used 

for international relations and trade. The months are pronounced 
in imitation of the French from which they are taken: 

Zanvid January fevrie February 

mars March JjjjI dvril April 

*Uo me May Suan June 

zme July Ojl ut August 

j*a septdmber September oktober October 

novamber November desdmber December 


1 January 2000 AD corresponded to 11 Dei 1378 AH Iranian. 
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(AH is Anno Hegirae, the Year of the Flight.) 

The Moslem calendar. This has a lunar year, Jl*" 

sale hejriye qamari 'the lunar hejri year'. It has twelve months and 
lasts 354 or 355 days; the year count dates from the Prophet 
Mohammad's flight from Mecca to Medina in 622 AD. It is used to 
mark Moslem religious events: 


jJU£> 

\ 

moharram 

30 days 

Y 

safar 

30 

4 /^ £40 

p 

rabV oV avval 

30 


f 

rabioss'dni 

30 


h 

jomadal’ula 

30 


f 

jomadaV 6xra 

30 


Y 

rajab 

29 

jLx*i 

A 

Sa’b'dn 

29 

oUwj 


ramazdn 

29 

JljJi 

\ • 

Savvdl 

29 

dJjull jS 

U 

zolqa’de 

29 


U 

zolhejje 

29 or 30 

Newspapers usually carry all three dates. 

The days of the week are: 

jom’e Friday Sambe Sat urdi 


AJJiy yekSambe Sunday doSambe Monday 

•ljJu jU u seSambe Tuesday caharSambe Wednesday 

panjSambe Thursday 

These names are often preceded by jjj ruz ‘day’ with the ezafe 
(3/5): j jj ruze Sambe. 

Traditionally, the day starts at sunset. Care is therefore needed 
with expressions such as: 

(jjj) u- i Sabe (ruze) jom’e Thursday night 
AmLm Sabe Sambe Friday night 
but: .um (jjj) (ruze) jom’e Sab Friday night 
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Dates. We express dates with the ordinal numbers, as in English: 

Jl. UUbti> -uUjiy? (jjj) v c srv<\\r\s • 

Aj j illi* j j (ruze) caharSambe dahome 

xordad(mdh)e sale hezdr o sisad o haftad o nohe xorSidi 
Wednesday 10th Khordad (‘of) 1379 AH Iranian 

J J J Lm j*a Luj i J (.5^ ( jjj ) ■ |» N S ^ S \ > Y \Y\ 

j J y j ^ (ruze) jom’e si oyekome desambere 

sale hezdr o noh sad. o navad o nohe miladi 
Friday 31st December (‘of’) 1999 AD 

1 2 . Age 

* 

A person's age ( sen ) is expressed as follows: 

! jAd>- jji-Lu/ senneS ceqadr ast <e>? ■» How old is 

SijIi JL/ Ju> cand sal darad <dare>? J he/she? 

.c^\ Jtc-u JO** senneS bist sal ast <e>. ^ He/She is 

.ijli bist sal darad <dare>. J 20 years old. 


t/js-jf It ‘dtf*' esfahan - kaxe cehel sotun 
Isfahan - Palace of Chehel Sotun ('Forty Pillars’) 
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1 . General 

The whole grammar and most basic vocabulary of Persian are 
Indo-European. But much abstract vocabulary has been taken from 
Arabic and is commonly used, having survived various language 
reforms in Iran. This Arabic vocabulary mostly keeps its Arabic 
spelling, but is pronounced in a Persian manner; often also the 
meaning is different. This book shows the Persian pronunciation 
and meaning; and the Persian spelling where it is different.. 

It used to be common to learn substantial parts of Arabic grammar 
as part of Persian language studies. This is not necessary; it 
suffices to learn a few Arabic forms for recognition. It is no more 
important to know Arabic thoroughly for studying Persian than it 
is, for example, to know French for studying English. 

Arabic plurals of nouns are examined in 3/4. 

2 . Participles 

Chapter 5/20 gives a definition of a participle and shows how 
Persian present and past participles are formed and used. 

Arabic also has participles formed from its own verbs. Persian 
uses these participles as nouns (mostly denoting a person) or as 
adjectives. 

Common patterns: 

-a-e-: 

tajer merchant Samel including 

ba’eslbaes cause ouU nayeb deputy, lieutenant 

j*^l> hdkem governor sabeq former, preceding 

-a-a-, -a-d. 

j\j£ najjdr carpenter naqqdS painter 

lu bannd builder 
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ma-u 


maSrub drink 
U Jif mamnun grateful 
ij# j+a&u* maxsus special 

ma’ruf well-known 


JJ&.+A mariSur decree, diploma 
^jl£ mamnu’ forbidden 
3 j*o1a maqsud purpose 
j mahsub billed 

mas’ul responsible 


mo-e-: 


jJdco mo’allem teacher jjm mo’arrefi presentation) 

jmJlo mofasser commentator mosafer traveller 

monaseb suitable movazeb careful 

momken possible JSLi. moSkel difficult 

dUwa* mozhek funny ^yA mo hem important 

mo' men believer motaSakker grateful 

jjJuU-a motamadden civilised motavajjeh attentive 

motaxasses expert mota(‘)assef sorry 

moxtalef various J**£*i-o mohtamel probable 

moftaxer proud Jq U a montazer awaiting 

* See 1/15. This final t> is part of the root, and is pronounced h. 
mo -a-, mo-a 

mosammam decided ^ mohtaram respected 
moqaddas sacred ci jLa moSarraf honoured 

u-J jA morattab arranged, regular ^JiLo monazzam orderly 
moj'addadan afresh) ji ja movajfaq successful 

jik. motlaq absolute C*Jla mosbat positive 


mo’tamad trusted 


montaxab elected 


moxtasar 


abbreviated mohtaj needy 


mo-i-, mo-v. 

ji^A modir director Jui-o mofid useful 

t j. + i .lA mon$i clerk mobtadi beginner 

Note: 

• Many of these participles can be given appropriate Persian 
prefixes or suffixes, or incorporated into Persian 
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compounds, or extended with Arabic endings used in 
Persian: 

f I. M A mas’uliyat responsibility 

\d) LI*-* \ la-oJ-juj 

mo’allemin/mo ’allemanlmo 'allemha teachers 
y-kJba mofidtar more useful 

naqqaSi (profession/activity of) painting 
j xa mahsub kardan to place on account 

^ jXa mo’arrefi kardan to introduce, present 
and some of them (shown in parentheses above) are used 
only with an ending (Arabic or Persian) added: 

^ jXa mo ’ arrefi presentation 
U±P*A mojaddadan afresh 

Since the participles are used as nouns or adjectives, they 
often occur as complement (see 5/6) of verbs such as 
jjjj budan ba$- ‘to be’ or ...jJi jJui Sodan .to- ‘to 
become’: 

.pjLw/li* xeili mota’ assefam. i am very sorry. 
.J-wiL ja movazeb hd$ id, Be careful. 

.JJt jZ~+yA il L uuo jlyS'U nagahan masale mohemtar Sod. 

Suddenly the problem became more important. 




3 . Verbal nouns 

An Arabic verbal noun usually denotes the activity or result of the 
verb from which it is derived. Common patterns found in such 
words used in Persian: 
ta-i-, tou-i< 

tasmim decision taSkil formation 

ta'til holiday ta’mir repair 

j*- taqyir change taSrif honouring 

taslim submission < r ^J J tartib arrangement 

ta'sis founding tajdid renewal 
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j+jJ J tadbir plan 

tadrij gradation 

^Jju ta dim teaching p . ^ . fl . 7 

tamrin exercise j«.^a 7 

(LiyJ taqriban approximately) 

c 

ui-Jb ta’lif (artistic) composition 
JuJ jj toulid production jj 

ta-e-e, ta-iye, ta-iyat. 

tajrebe experience AaLoJ 


ta-o 

ft 

uLaL> ta(’)assof regret cJaLau 
jj^aj tasavvor imagination jjJi 
tavajjoh attention ujou" 
mo-d-e-e, mo-d-e-at. 

JiLalju> mo’amele transaction jJiilx-o 
moxabere message 
mozdkere conference 


6JlpL*wo mosa’ede advance (money) 


C+*>\y> moraje’at return 
e-a-, e-a, e-a-e, e-d-at: 

ehteram respect Ijujl 

JUjI ettefaq event 
jLjC>) extiar choice jL>l 

ehtemdm care 
enheraf diversion 
ilixjl enteqdd criticism 
olid I eltefat kindness jJjil 

jLsai! eqtesad. economy jUtii! 

iL^I e'temad confidence 

eStebah mistake r ^l 


tahvil transfer 
tadris tuition 
taqsim dividing 
taqsir fault, defect 
tambih punishment 

touqif arrest 

tasfiye refining 
tarbiyat education 

tasadof coincidence 
tamaddon civilisation 
ta’ajjob surprise 

mohafeze conservation 
moMhede observation 

mo’dleje (medical) 
treatment 

mosdferat journey 

ebteda beginning 
ettehad union 
ejbar compulsion 
enqelab revolution 
entexdb (s)election 
emkan possibility 
eqdam measure, action 
eftexar honour, pride 
eslah reform 
eslam Islam 


Liiyul estesnd exception 
JL*j! ersal despatch(ing) 
-*ilo! ezdfe addition 
ijlil edare administration 
6ilj! erdde will, wish 
Cwoli! eqdmat stay 


ezdevaj marriage 
ejaze permission 
*ul i I edame continuation 

estefade utilisation, profit 
Oil j! eradat sincerity 
O jlil eMrat sign, signal 


Note: 

• Many of these verbal nouns can be given appropriate 
Persian prefixes or suffixes, or incorporated into Persian 
compounds, or extended with Arabic endings used in 
Persian: 

^jlil eddri administrative 

enqelabi revolutionary 
tasmimeS his/her decision 

•s 

LsiLoJ tasadof an coincidentally 

55 

U» l Ju I ettefaqan by chance 

-Ufiiljl eradatmand sincere 
tasfiyexane refinery 

and some of them (one is shown in parentheses above) are 
more commonly used with an ending (Arabic or Persian) 
added: 

taqriban approximately 

• The verbal nouns make a multitude of compound verbs (see 

5/29). Many of these are formed with kardan 

kon-, often having passive forms (5/30) with ...jJm jj 
Sodan $av~: 

ta 'mir kardan / $0 dan 
to repair/be repaired 

£ ulxljl entexdb kardan/ So dan 
to choose/be chosen 

jj/ c-cjuu ta’ajjob kardan to be astonished 
ajUJ ejaze dddan to permit 
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• For the endings -e and -at, see 10/ 4 below. 

• Some Arabic verbal nouns used in Persian have no regular 

pattern; they are also used in the manners described above: 

J-* amal amali 

practice, operation practical, operative 

JJ qarar jlijLr* qararddd 

settlement, rest contract 

jljjLj biqarar restless 

...j$ uii/jl j» qarar gereftan gir- to become settled 

4 . Word-ending f>... -a! -at 

Many Arabic nouns (including some verbal nouns, see 10/3 above) 
have the ending b... in their original language. This mixed letter 
consists of b he with the dots of O te, and is pronounced in Arabic 
sometimes as -a, sometimes as -at. 

When such nouns are used in Persian, the ending becomes in some 
examples b... -e (with silent b , 1/15), and in others O... -at: 

molaheze regard A+ujXa madras e school 
*iL^l ezafe addition natije result 

cJu> mellat nation &JlgIS qd’ede rule 

O yL/ mosaferat journey c JL- a> haqiqat truth 
A few pairs exist, each word usually having its own meaning: 
erade will, wish Ojljl eradat sincerity 

A few of these words make adverbs (see 7/2), all with the ending 
u... -atan (1 / 23), irrespective of the spelling of the noun: 

UJxli qd’edatan as a rule lxi.4.a> haqiqatan in truth 
but see 7 /2 also for the more common Persian adverbial phrases 
made from such words. 

In a few clerical titles, the original Arabic spelling b is found as well 
as Persian spelling with O : 

hajatoleslam Hajatulislam 
*Jjl LJVJJI cJ ayatollah Ayatollah 
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5 . Jj li qdbele and j+s. qeire 

The Arabic word J-jii qabel ‘able’ is used together with some 
Arabic verbal nouns (10/3 above) to form compound adjectives 
corresponding to English adjectives ending in ‘-able’, -‘ible’, ‘worthy’ 
and the like. The two words are connected with ezafe (see 3/5, 
also Appendix II): 

A>jj tavajjoh attention <L>jJ Jjli qdbele tavajjoh 

notable, noteworthy, interesting 

JjJi qabul acceptance JjJS JjU qdbele qabul 

acceptable 

b i LLlu/ 1 estefade util is ation b a loia/ 1 Jj li qdbele estefade 

utilisable 

JuJl^ tajdid renewal Jjli ^lu mandbe'e 

qdbele tajdid renewable resources 
Hie Arabic word qeir 'other 1 is used to negate some adjectives 
(including compound adjectives) taken from Arabic. It is followed 
by ezafe: 

rasmi official j qeire rasmi unofficial 

Juli > qeire qdbele qabul unacceptable 

6 . Definite article 

Unlike Persian, Arabic has a definite article .. J1 al-. As used in 
Arabic, it mostly translates into English as ‘the’; but in the Arabic 
phrases or compound words used in Persian this meaning is 
largely lost. The Arabic article is a prefix, attached to the word 
which it makes definite. The only things we need to know about it 
are how to spell it and pronounce it. 

Its spelling never changes; it is always written ...Jl alef-lam-, and is 
always joined to the next word. 

The general rule for its pronunciation is that it is never stressed, 
and does not affect the stress of the word to which it is attached. 
Further details concerning its pronunciation are given below. 
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Pronunciation of the I alef. The alef of the article is normally 
pronounced a-, but sometimes the vowel may become o- or e-: 

alhn <alon> now 

4jl*J! fouqal'adelfouqoVhde exceptional(ly) 
belaxere (not [ba-]) finally 
felfour immediately 

Most such expressions have two or more words in Arabic, but all 
are best learned and transcribed as single words for our purposes. 

Pronunciation of the J lam. The lam of the article is pronounced 
as / before most letters, as in the examples given above. But before 
any letter representing one of the sounds t, d, r, s, $, z or n* the l of 
the article is not pronounced; instead that first following letter is 
doubled in pronunciation: 

C-x LJ I \ AX LJ I ass a ’ e/assa ’ dtlassaelassadt now 
* The sounds are easily remembered. They are those produced 
with the tip or near-tip of the tongue, as is / itself. 

Finally note the spelling of the Arabic word aJJI alldh ‘God’ (which 
incorporates a definite article), found in names and set 
expressions: 

azizolldh Azizollah (name) 

aJJI masjede Seix lotfolldh 

the Sheikh Lotfollah mosque (in Isfahan) 

*jj Jtj-i alhamdolellah praise be to God 
*DlliJlVJjl .Li j! enSaallahlenSdllah perhaps 
aJJI besmellah in the name of God 
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1 . General 

Much Persian vocabulary consists of base words which are 
expanded, with a consequent change of meaning and/or 
grammatical function, by adding prefixes, suffixes or middle parts, 
or by adding other words to form compounds; or by a combination 
of these devices. A base word itself may already be a derivative or 
a compound. Not all compound words are written as one word. 

2 . Derived and compound nouns 

Prefixes. Tire prefix ham indicates ‘together 

kar work hamkar colleague 

Sahr town ^^JLaJb hamSahri fellow-townsman 

sdye shade AjLu hamsaye neighbour 

jjL bdzi game ^jLjb hambazi playmate 

iji dard pain ij-U* hamdard fellow-sufferer 

&!j rah road al^aX hamrah travelling companion 


Suffixes. The following suffixes are added to make nouns: 

• i This suffix, which always takes the stress of the 

word, is added to adjectives and to nouns denoting 
persons, to make abstract nouns or nouns of activity. This is 
the most productive noun suffix: 

ijj zud fast, soon zu & promptness 

Juj tond fast, brusque tondi speed, 

brusqueness 

bozorg big Jjm bozorgi size, 

greatness 

CwJ j vast straight, right rdsti straightness, 

rightness 

sefid white sefidi whiteness 

saxt hard saxti hardship 
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L* sangin heavy sangini weight, gravity 

hamahang hamahangi 

harmonious harmony 

j ja mard man \S*j* mardi manliness 

Cww/ji dust friend dusti f riencls}li P 

hamkdr colleague hamkdri cooperation 

j^*il aSpaz cook dSpazi cookery 

^ilib naqqaS painter ^Uj naqqaSi 

(act of) painting 

Sometimes the base word is itself a compound (see under 
'Compounds' later in tliis paragraph), whose elements may 
be written separately. An abstract noun derived from such a 
word is then also written as separate elements, the suffix 
being added at the end of the whole word as usual: 

haq Sends haq Sends i 

grateful gratitude 

L-£ U (j> haq naSenas L& U J> haq naSenas i 

ungrateful ingratitude 

uyj zamin Sends uyj zaminSenasi 

geologist geology 

After abase word ending in I... a or j... u, the suffix is spelt 
we also encounter the older spelling Ly J... : 

Ub dana wise ^Ub danai wisdom 

rastgu truthful rastgui truthfulness 

A silent final b (see 1/15) becomes £ before the fj... 4 is 
added. This group includes participles, see 5/20: 

gorosne hungry gorosnegi hunger 

baste tied, closed ^^Uuj bastegi connexion 

xaste tired ^ t . i > » xastegi fatigue 

bacce child baccegi childhood 

AJiijli namayande namayandegi 

representative representation 

This suffix can also indicate a place of activity: 
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J*jj}u\j£ ketdbforuS \j£ ketdhforuSi 

bookseller bookshop 


Sahrban 


Sahrbdni 


police chief police headquarters 

It also occurs in a few compounds with the present stem of 
a verb (5/10), where there is no base word: 

ndmnevisi registration 
L fj£ jjj vaznkaSi weighing 
The various uses of the suffix -i are summarised in 
Appendix III. 

-yeS after a vowel). This suffix is added to 
some present stems of verbs to make a noun of activity. It 
takes the stress of the word: 

kuSidan kuS- kuSeS 

to strive effort 


. . .jja I lA> ! amuxtan amuz- 
to learn 

..Jb ltLuJ b ddn.estand.dn- 
to know 

jJujjj varzidan varz- 
to exercise 

...jj-uu lA > yM suxtansuz- 
to burn 


...lojl ji jaj\ azmudan azma- ,jiu Lojl azmayeS 

to experiment experiment 

namudan nama- Lc namayeS 

to show show 

paludan pala- 

to refine paldyeS! paleS refining 

... Ldji farmudanfarma- far may eS 

to command command 

A few nouns of activity are formed with the suffix jL. -dr, 
added to the short infinitive (5/2) of a verb. The suffix 
takes the stress of the word: 


kuSeS 

effort 

dmuzeS 

learning 

jjiub ddneS 

knowledge 

varzeS 

sport 

suzeS 

burning 

(jljLojl azmayeS 

experiment 

jLi U namayeS 
show 

paldyeS! paleS refining 
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CJj raft to go jlxi; raftar behaviour 

CJS goft to say jLa? goftdr talk 

Jui did to see diddr view, meeting 

A few nouns of quality are made with the suffix I... - 
which is stressed: 

r / garm warm U/ garma warmth 

pahn wide pahna width 

i j+u sard cold bo j*u sarmd cold (i -> 

Two suffixes indicating place. Both take the stress: 

- -esthn (- stan after a vowel) indicates a big place, 

and is often used for countries or regions. Any final 
-i on the base word is dropped before suffixing; some 
words undergo other vowel changes: 

JY& Sahr jb ^ Sahrestan 

city county 

0 mmKj1 englisi j 1 . t . . J& 1 englestan 

English, British England, Britain 

j£- arab jli . arabestan 

Arab Arabia 


hendi hendustan 

Indian India 

jU-e major major estan 

Hungarian Hungary 

jl*-u bimar bimar estan 

sick hospital 

J -gdh indicates a place where an activity is 
pursued: 

jjSJla daneS A&uJld daneSgah 

knowledge university 

Lojl azmayeS al^-iuboj! azmayeSgdh 
experiment laboratory 

..-d»b OAH budanbdS- ftlSLib bdSgdh 
to be club 


daneS 

knowledge 

jjiu Icj I azmayeS 
experiment 

*ib OAH budan bdS- 
to be 
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jjSuli namdyeS t lSLiiU namayeSgdh 
show exhibition 

i jjji forud forudgdh 

down(wards) airport 

..J&jjA foruxtanforuS- foruSgah 

to sell stores 

jiU-uu! istadan ist- &lSbL«*jl istgdh 

to stop station, stop 

...VL paludan paid- .iSLiJLX.lSLiuVL 

to refine pdldyeSgdh/pdleSgah refinery 

• Three suffixes indicating agents: 

- jb... -bdn (stressed) and Lg >...-ci (unstressed). The 
latter is from Turkish ‘-gi’, and is colloquial: 

^b bdq garden jLcb bdqban gardener 

dar door ^bp darban doorman 

jj-^b pas watch ^L-wb pdsban policeman 

Xahr city jb jyJ» Sahrban police chief 

kaSti ship kaStibdn captain 

telefon telephone telefonci telephonist 

tofang rifle ul >SjjQ tofangci rifleman 
Cumij post post, mail postci postman 

- Ji... - gar and its variants jlSb. -kar, jO... -gar: 

j \S kar work kar gar workman 

jj j derou harvest jSjyi derougar harvester 
ahan iron j&aI ahangar blacksmith 

jj zar gold j ? jj zargar goldsmith 

xedmat service xedmatkar servant 

...jj-a I j-a! amuxtan amuz- dmuzgdr 

to teach teacher 

• Diminutives are forms indicating smallness, or, by 
association, endearment or denigration. They Eire formed by 
suffixing A>... -ce (with silent t ) to nouns denoting things, 
or dJ... -dk to nouns in general. Both suffixes are stressed: 
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a>Lj5 dory dee lake 

ketdbee booklet, notebook 

V • 

digee small pot, saucepan 
doxtarak little girl 
di pesarak little boy 
jA morqak chick 
carak (for [ cahdrak J) quarter 
<J>J> jjm sorxak measles 

• The stressed suffix b...-e often indicates a measure: 

C dast hand daste handful, bunch 

CJL* haft seven JJbLto hafte week 

nim half (adjective) nime half (noun) 

...jloJt ji jaA Somordan Somar- OjU-i Somdre 
to count number 

Compounds. Important forms of compound nouns are shown 
below. 

• Many compounds denoting agents (persons or things) are 
made with the present stem of an appropriate verb: 

...jj u&u poxtan paz- to cook 

aSpaz cook 
foruxtanforuS- to sell 

ketabforuS bookseller 
JZjji miveforuS fruitseller 

lAjJ qaliforuS carpet dealer 

iJJaja sabzi foruS greengrocer 
LhJtlj daStandar- to have 

jh j** sarddr commander 
j Lb US' ketabdar librarian 
j|jbLu> hesabdar accountant 
ji bar xastan xiz- to rise 

zudxiz early riser 


Lji daryd sea 
ketab book 
jc dig pot, pan 
doxtar girl 
j+uj pesar boy 
morq chicken 
cahar four 
sorx red 
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...J+Z $ os tan Su- to wash 

j raxtSu launderer 
...jL ov>U baxtan bdz- to forfeit 

jl jja sarbaz soldier 
kardan kon- to make 

pdkkon eraser 
xoSk kon blotter, drier 
...jjj ilriij r of tan rub- to sweep 

ujjj ou min rub minesweeper . 
Senaxtan Sends- to know 

uyj zamin Sends geologist 
CJktjj y neveStan nevis- to write 

jLjjlj tdrix nevis historian 

Many nouns showing where an activity takes place are 
compounded with *j l> xdne ‘house’: 
yJz\ aSpaz cook aSpazxdne kitchen 

mehmdn guest 4 jUwL^ mehmanxdne 

guesthouse 

ketab book ketabxane library 

jL j** sarbaz soldier <ul>jL ^ sarbdzxane barracks 


aavu \ 

la daru j 


medicine 


cat tea caixane teas hop 

bjyj qahve coffee qahvexane coffeeshop 

J&iy> mariz sick Aj\^daujA marizxdne hospital 

*) o dava \ „ , davaxane ■» 

, l medicine , 1 pharmacy 

*jjli daru j Jul>jjli daruxane J 

* UJliOIja dava and davaxane are the popular terms; 

daru and daruxane are the official terms. 

Compounds exist formed from two nouns either 

juxtaposed, or connected with the ezafe (see 3/5): 

juxtaposed: AjU*-j»L«s> sahebxane landlord 

jjjju pedarzan (husband's) father-in-law 

ArfUj jj ruzndme newspaper 
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with ezafe: jtj^ jt* mize tahrir desk 
Jltl otdqexab bedroom 
jbj dasture zaban grammar 

iLui> dasture jalase agenda 

<y»l b\j rahe ahan railway 

• Some useful compounds denoting intense activity have been 
formed with redoubled verb stems (past or present, or 
mixed). Since these are 'petrified 7 formations, i.e. we do not 
make new ones, the words are most easily learned as items 
of vocabulary: 

goftan gu- to say j&Z goftogu 

conversation 

uLu> jostan ju- to seek j*j. +u> jostoju search 

Sostan Su- to wash jJL ZmA SostoSu washing 
Juol amad came, Jl£ Sod became X* jJu! amadoSod traffic 

Whether the compound is written as one word or more, each 
element retains its spelling, even if the rule given in 1/21 is 
apparently breached: 
aU yad memory, ddSt to have 

Cw&laaL yaddaSt memorandum, note 



kababforuSi Kebab stall 
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3 . Derived and compound adjectives 

The term adjective here includes participles (5/20) used as 
adjectives. 


Prefixes. The most important adjectival prefix is the negative 
prefix ...U nd-, added to an adjective, a norm, a phrase or verbal 
part: 


Ij rahat comfortable 
dXu iji dorost correct 
poxte mature 
xoS well 
jj> jur sort 
Juyo! omid hope 

haq right (noun) 
ciz thing 


iju ndrahat uncomfortable 
Cu*j jU nddorost incorrect 
ndpoxte immature 
ndxoS unwell 

jj > U ndjur inappropriate 
naomid hopeless 
(5>U nakaq unjust 
•U ndciz worthless 


..-wj j rasidan ras- to arrive ^ jl) ndras unripe 

budanbaS- to be ijjU ndbud nonexistent 

haq Sends grateful haq naS ends 

ungrateful 

* also commonly Xy> y numid 


Suffixes. Suffixes added to make adjectives include: 

* ij... i. This suffix, which always takes the stress of the 
word, makes adjectives from nouns. It is added in the same 
way as are the noun -i suffixes (11/2 above), except when 
added to a few base words ending in silent 6 (1/15); see * 
at the end of this indent. This is the most productive 
adjectival suffix. Adjectives formed in this way are also 
used, where appropriate, as nouns with a meaning different 
from the base noun. 

jl^j I irdn Iran Irani Iranian 

fdrs Fars (province) far si Persian 

jlil dlmdn Germany dlmani German 
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JJ il tribe 

cisjjb ji farhang culture 
oil adab literature 
j^>l extidr choice 
rouqan oil 
o y> cub wood 
L pa foot 

VLj bala top, upper part 
hqfte week 


ili tribal 

far hang i cultural 
adabi literary 
extiari optional 
uf&jj rouqani oily 
cy jj> cubi wooden 
pai foot-driven 
balai upper 
haftegi weekly 


4jL> xane house xanegi domestic 

With a base noun taken from Arabic and ending in Cj... -at 
or ~e + silent & , that ending is usually dropped before the 


J* melli national 
nesbi relative 
^jlil edavi administrative 
ezd.fi additional 


suffix is added: 

cJua mellat nation 
Cw. uJ nesbat relation(ship) 

6jlil edare administration 
Jiilol ezdfe addition 
but: Col j rahat j sandaliye rahati 

comfort(able) easy chair 

The suffix can be added to a long infinitive (5/2), giving it 
the meaning ‘worthy of’ or ‘capable of': 

didani worth seeing 
<y ijj> xordani edible 
Cu-uji dust ddStani likeable 

* The suffix -i is added as (_$L. (not J- . - egi ) after a 
small number of nouns ending in -e + silent ft: 

lute tube lulei tubular 

aCj pambe cotton ^ I JwJu pambei (made of) cotton 


The uses of the suffix -i are summarised in Appendix III. 
The stressed suffixes -dm and -omin make ordinal 

numbers. The stressed suffix i... -e makes adjectives from 
some numerical expressions. These derivatives are explained 


in 9/3, 6. 

• Other adjectival suffixes exist, all of them 'petrified', i.e. of 
limited application which we cannot extend. Two worth 
noting are I... - 'a added to the present stem of a few verbs 
(5/10), and JLLa... -mdnd added to nouns, showing a 
characteristic trait. Both suffixes are stressed: 

)li oLwJli ddnestan dan- to know Ulj, dana wise 

...j ! jJ juJ (jj tavdne.stantava.n- can UljJ tavdna 

powerful 

...jli uuita daStandar- to have * lj I i dara rich 
cJjj doulat wealth JCcJji doulatmand wealthy 
* most commonly used in a possessive structure (3/5), to 
express 'possessing’: 

jLj i yu (j \ jli Saxsi dardye nofuze zidd 

a person of/having/possessing great influence 

Words with these and other petrified suffixes are usually 
most easily learnt as items of vocabulary. 

Compounds. Two important forms of compound adjectives are 
shown below. 

• Many adjectives are formed by combining nouns, simple 
adjectives, numbers or verbal parts: 

LjLf> caharpa four-footed 
Lj*j tizpa fleet-footed 

fdrsizaban Persian-speaking 
SjjS golrang rose-coloured 
Jj&Luj sangdel hard-hearted 
OUi Ji deltang sad 
jS Sjw-u! J rdstgu truthful 
jj IJ?LL3 neSdtavar pleasant 
haq Sends grateful 
4JuJul4> jahandide experienced 

• Compounds can be made with a preposition and a norm; 
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the commonest prepositions used are L ba ‘with’ and bi 
‘without’. ^ in such compounds is often written joined to 


the base word: 

huS intelligence 
ijjXj us ma'nilmana meaning 



fahm understanding 


seda noise 


bahuS intelligent 

bdma'ni/bama’nd 

significant 


$ * i bifahmlbifahm 

stupid 


bi seda noiseless 


Whether the compound is written as one word or more, each 
element retains its spelling, even if the rule given in 1/21 is 
apparently breached: 
y por full, cS\jj rang colour 

porrang brightly coloured 

See 3/9, 10 for the comparative and superlative of derived and 
compound adjectives. 

See 10/5 for the formation of compound adjectives using the 
Arabic words Jjli qabel and j+bqeir. 


4 . Derived verbs 

Verbs derived from nouns. A few verbs are derived from simple 
nouns. The derived long infinitive (5/2) ends in j-b... -idan, and 
the present stem (5/10) is regular: 

U* y tars fear jl — ^ y jJu-M - y tars idan tars- az to fear 

...3ji jJuiji dozdidan dozd- to steal 

. . -o U j Ju-o U namidan nam- 
to name, to call 


iji dozd thief 
»\j nam name 


fahm 

understanding 
olji* xab sleep 


fahmidan fahm- 
to understand 

j!j> xab idan xab- to sleep 


Causative verbs. Examine the English sentences, arranged in 
pairs: 
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J 


The tree is falling . The gardener is felling the tree. 

The plot failed . The police foiled the plot. 

In each pair, the second sentence contains a causative verb: ‘to fell’ is 
to cause something to fall; 'to foil’ is to cause something to fail. The 
causative verb makes its direct object (see 5/6) perform the action 
indicated. 

Persian has a few important causative verbs; their long infinitive is 
derived from the base verb on the formula 

present stem + AJujLAaJJI... -dndanl-dnidan 
The present stem of the causative is regular. 

. . . jyji suxtan suz- to burn/be on fire 

..-j|j yat suzandan suzan- to burn/set on fire 

r as id 'an r as- to arrive 

rasan(i)dan rasdn- to deliver 
jl ..-**> y j-L— / y tars idan tars- az to fear 

.. JL, y jXjLu y \ j JJ L y tarsan(i)dan tarsdn- to frighten 
gaStanl gardidan gard- to turn 
.. J bj? jJub gardandan gar dan- to (make) turn 
A few verbs have lost a syllable in the process: 

...jj uvij raftanrav- to go 

.. Jlj (for [ j JJ Ijj ]) jJJ ! j randan ran- to drive 
..JLj Jtu owjJ neSastan neSin- to sit 

j'LmJ (for [ j Jj ]) jJu LoJ neSandan ne$dn- to seat 

The verb j I ...jJS JCZjS' gozaStan gozar- az ‘to pass’ is a special 
case. It has the following derived forms: 

• one regular causative 

..Jijj? jjJijj? gozardndan gozaran- to pass (time etc.) 

• two irregular causatives 

... .ur ousiif gozaStan gozar- •» 

, [to put, to allow 

...jLo jijIJo gozar dan gozar- J 

Compound verbs are studied in 5/29 and 30. 
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1 . General 

Persian has certain language forms which are used by all speakers 
to show respect, or at least to avoid sounding too familiar. We can 
call these 'polite forms'. This does not mean that what is called 
'everyday speech' in this book is impolite; it is only less 
deferential. This chapter shows the most frequent polite forms. 
Colloquial pronunciation (see 2/6) can be used with polite forms. 

2 . Pronouns 

The following polite pronoun variants are in common use: 

• T. Referring to oneself, bande is used instead of 
j-o man. The verb stays in the {y form: 

bande nemi danam <nemi dunam>. 

I don’t know. 

• ‘You 1 . See 4/2, second indent, explaining the widespread 
use of the plural Soma for ‘you’ in the singular. This is 
part of everyday speech. A deferential form for ‘you’ is 
^ Lc uj li> janabe all Its verb stands in the U-i form: 

\ Jujb cJj JLp oL> janabe all vaqt darid? 

Have you got time? 

• ‘He’, ‘she’, ‘they’. See 4/2, third indent. In everyday speech 
‘they’ is anha <onha>. In polite speech the formal plural 
pronoun ^ Liu I IS an <iSon> ‘they’ is used both for the 
singular ‘he’, ‘she’ and for the plural ‘they’. Its verb agrees, 
i.e. goes into the plural. 

Everyday: 5" j! ukojdst? Where is he/she? 

anha <onha> koja hastand? 

Where are they? 

Polite: 5 Upi" jLiul i r Where is he/she? 

iSan <iSon> koja hastand? I [ Where are they? 
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3 . Plural for singular 

The second and third indents of 12/2 above examine the use of 
plural pronouns with plural verbs. 

A verb with a singular noun as subject is also commonly made 
plural in polite language. The noun subject remains singular: 

. JJ t &.UIJ jJJ* baradaretan hanuz nayamade and. 

Your brother has not come yet. 

! JJjLuJh xanom hastand? Is madame (in)? 

4 . Verbs 

There are in common use various polite alternatives for everyday 
verbs. 

The following are used in the or persons, i.e. for the 

person(s) spoken to or the person(s) spoken about respectively: 

• for the everyday jijj budan baS- to be (in a place): 

...jlj J taSrif daStan dar- 

(‘to have one’s honour’) 

! jjji* yll> U ay a. jandbe ali 

diruz taSrif daStid? Were you (there) yesterday? 

for ...I amadana- to come: 

...jj) jijjl tJujiSu taSrif avordan dvar- 

(‘to bring one’s honour) 

.JJijjLj jLju! iSdn taSrif nay avordand. 

He/She/They didn’t come. 

for ...jj JS i j raftan rav- to go: 

...jj (UUjJU taSrif bo r dan bar- 

(‘to take one's honour’) 

.utfl oL> ! Vl> hald taSrif mi bar id? 

heifast. You’re going now? That’s a pity. 

• for ...jS* goftan gu- to say: 

...Uji farmudan farma- (‘to command’) 

ce farmudid xanom? 

What did you say, ma’am? 


for .. jbl j> uLu\j> xastan xah- to want, to request: 

...jli meil daStan ddr- i 

...Laji J-y> meil farmudan farma- J 

(‘to be inclined to’) 

\ JujU ^ ! jj baraye Sam ce meil 
daridJmi farmaid? What would you like for dinner? 
for fahmidan fahm- to understand: 

...jJj jJu % CJuIa moltafet Sodan Sav- 
(‘to be attentive’) 

\ JSsjfjjlaJu i \j> JuJui OioL* moltafet Sodid cera intour 
goftand? Did you understand why they said that (‘thus’)? 

• In compound verbs (5/29) formed with ..j£ kardan 

kon- and with certain other base verbs, the verbal part is 
replaced by ...lojj y> J farmudan farma- ‘to command’ 

in polite speech: 

. ( i £ ^iJj =) JjSjjOjS ^iJj j jjji jjJuo modir diruz 

telefon farmudand ( = telefon kard ). 
The director telephoned yesterday. 

5 ( JjijS' cSj> =) ^ kei harakat 

farmudid ( = harakat kardid ) When did you leave? 

... d£ (iljj ijl>! jl =) Ju &jl>! iSan 

ejaze nafarmudand (~u ejaze naddd) ke ... 

He/She did not permit... 

Speaking for oneself or a group, we can replace .. .j? JjS 
goftan gu- ‘to say’ with the common polite form Jo 

arz kardan kon- (‘to petition’): 

... J* j* M arz kardam ke ... 

! told him/her that ... 

The present-tense form ... a5* pji* Jo jA arz mi konam ke ... is 
also used to mean 'If I may say so, ‘With respect, 

,uu. J 1 dS ^ ^ Jo j£- arz mi konam ke intour nist. 

With respect, it isn’t like that. 

See 5/29. For all the compound verbs shown above, the 
subjunctive (5/16) and imperative (5/18) usually have the 
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..~ ir >\..-)be-/bi- prefix: 

ji C*cL* likl lotfan sa’ate do taSrif biavarid. 

Please come at two o’clock. 

JejC. 

arz mi konam kefardd telefon befarmaid. 
Perhaps you could/May I suggest that you telephone tomorrow. 
But rhetorical questions constructed with the subjunctive of these 
verbs usually have no subjunctive prefix: 

5 ^ A> ce arz konam? What can Isay? 


5 . Prepositions 

In polite speech we often replace the prepositions Aj be 'to’ or jj 
baraye ‘for" with the noun xedmat ‘service’ with reference to 

the person(s) spoken to or the person(s) spoken about. This noun 
takes either the possessive ezdfe (3/5) or a possessive-adjective 


suffix (3/11): 

... ^ J Jp j£- C*a xedmat e vazir arz kardam ke ... 

I mentioned to the minister that ... 

... q L-J, aS 

ncimei ke xedmate Somd/xedma te tan neveStam ... 

The letter which I wrote to/for you ... 
C+aJ* can also replace the preposition piSe ‘towards)’, in 
which case 'seeing' or 'visiting' is implied: 

. JJ-La ! j Li* J jjj i diruz xedmatetan amadand. 

He/She/They came to see you yesterday. 


6 . Requesting and thanking 

In polite speech as in everyday speech, we distinguish between the 
two expressions translated into English as ‘please’: 

xdheS mi konam 

(‘I request’) (asking for something) 

J-uUjij befarmaid. 

(‘Command’) (offering something) 
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.p-tS " ^ jLf j j do kilo , xaheS mi konam. 

Two kilos, please. 

. jlu UyL UvIj ! J I az inf a befarmaid. 

Please (come) this way. 

^ if* xaheS mi konam is also ‘Don’t mention it’ or ‘You’re 

welcome’, in response to an expression of thanks. 

The expressions jA mersi and motaSakkeram Thank 

you’ , used in everyday speech, can become in polite speech j*j 
mamnunam ‘I am grateful’: 

•pjjX L-ti oLLJI j) az eltefdte Soma xeili mamnunam. 

I am very grateful for your kindness. 
A still more polite formula of thanks is 

. ( C+x* I ) i Lj j L s au > jA marhamatetan ziad ( ast ). 

‘Your kindness (is) great’. 



Appendix I 

Irregular present stems of verbs 


See 5/10. Only commonly used verbs are listed below. Colloquial 
pronunciation (2/ 6) of present stems (and of three past stems) is 
shown in angular quotation marks < >. For brevity, the particle ‘to’ 
is omitted from the English infinitive. 


azmudan 

...Ujl azma- 

experiment 

jJjji 1 dfaridan 

..-uji! afarin- 

create 

jijjil afzudan 

afzd- 

increase 

£>JUl amadan <umad- 

> ...! a-* 

come 

lA > yA \ amuxtan 

...Jj-ol amuz- 

teach 

oUwjI amixtan 

...j-wol amiz- 

mix 

CJ\> lij 1 andaxtan 

...jljjl andaz- 

throw 

jijj! avordanl avardan 

dv ardor - 

bring 

ov^wjl avixtan 

...Jjj! dviz- 

hang 

lA>L baxtan 

...jb baz- 

lose, forfeit 

uA-m-uL bayestan (defective) JuU bayad** 

must 

bordan 

...ji bar- 

carry, take away 

ilrLuj bastan 

...-Uj band - 

tie, close 

jijj budan 

bdS- 

be 

j ijJ L paludan 

pald- 

refine, distil 

poxtan 

•J i P az ~ 

cook 

paziroftan 

pazir- 

receive 

UA>li y pardaxtan 

...jlijj pardaz- 

pay 

peimudan 

...U-u peima- 

measure 

U\+«yu peivastan 

...Jjyu peivand- 

join 

tjrvib taftan 

' ..-jG tab- 

shine, twist 

UwJI y tavanestan <tunest->..~j\ y tavan- <tun- 

> can 

ijLm> jostan 

-j> ju- 

look for 
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jJu> cidan 

cin- 

" V 

collect, lay (table) 

tj-LwL* xastan 

xiz- 

rise 

xastan 

xdh-* 

want 

jili dddan 

..Jbi deh- <d-> 

give 

uuili daStan 

...jli dar- 

have 

CrLiJli danestan <dunest- 

> ..Jb dan- < dun- > 

know 

dwctan 

...jji duz- 

sew 

jJu i didan 

..-L *j bin- 

see 

j raftan 

...jj rav- <r-> 

go 

tlni j roftan 

rub- 

sweep 

j jJ zadan 

...Jj za/i- 

beat 

sdxtan 

...jLu saz- 

make 

iji sepordan 

...;Lu separ- 

entrust 

ltUuj Li Sayestan (defective) JuLi Say ad.** 

may 

Sedan 

...j-i 

become 

UW-i Sostan 

Su- <Sur-> 

wash 

OUuSLi Sekastan 

Sekan- 

break 

Somordan 

...jloai Somar- 

count 

LA>L*i Sendxtan 

Sends- 

know 

jJu-L ti Senidan 

toav- 

hear 

farmudan 

...Uji farma- 

command 

foruxtan 

foruS- 

sell 

UUjji fariftan 


deceive 

j J feSordan 

...jLii feSdr- 

press 

oLiLf kaStan 

kar - 

cultivate 

kardan 


do 

ifJ kuftan 


pound 

gozdStan 

...jliS" gozar- <zar 

-> put 

CfeiJS gozaStan 

...jjS gozar- <zar 

-> pass 

jli j? gereftan 

Sir- 

take 

ilrLiS* gaStan 

...ijS 9 gard- 

become, turn 

goftan 

...jf £11- <g-> 

say 


jij-a mo r dan 

mir- 

die 

uLmJuj neSastan 

..-LjJJ neSin- 

sit 

jiji namudan 

...li nama- 

show 

Lrui neveStan 

uiJjj neVlS- 

write 

jliL yaftan 

1 

<53 

J' 

T 

find 


* See 5/10 under 'Colloquial pronunciation'. In the colloquial 
present stem of j-Ul amadan, -aya becomes -a-. In the colloquial 
present stem of ltLJ j> xastan, -aha becomes -a-, see 5/19 under 
C/um I j> xastan. 

** Ju Li \ Ju L hay ad! My ad. Not the present stems, but the present 
3rd person singular forms used for all persons. See 5/19. 
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-uU? I ezafe 



1 . General 

The word ezafe means ‘addition’ or ‘supplement’. It is an 

important grammatical device, which takes the form of a suffix 
added to a word to show its relationship to the following word or ■ 
words. 

For clarity, the pronunciation of the ezafe is printed bold in the 
transcription of the examples given below. 

2 . Writing and pronunciation 

The ezafe is never stressed, and never affects the stress of the 
word to which it is attached. It is written and pronounced as 
follows: 

• when added after a consonant, it may be marked with the 
short vowel ... ( kasre or zir, see 1/23); but as short vowels 
are very rarely marked, it is usually left unwritten in this 
position. It is pronounced -e\ 

j-o olxjf ketabe man my book 
obis' dj rahe kaSan the Kashan road 
pjl> xanome ahbasi Mrs Abbasi 

Sahre qaSang a/the beautiful city 
ij’Ucuaj daxele postxane inside the post office 

U ! jJJ I j> xdndane in name 

(the) reading (of) this letter 

• when added to silent ft (1/15), or after fj -i, it is usually left 
unwritten; after silent ft it may be marked with hamze over 
the ft . It is pronounced -ye: 

jl Ut\jl -u'U. xaneye u his house 

b miveye Sirin sweet fruit 
In this book the hamze is shown. 
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Formerly the spelling [ $ ... was also used optionally to show 
the ezafe of -iye. We now leave the final i j... unmarked: 

kaStiye badi sailing ('wind’) boat 

• when added after I -a or j - ulou , it is written and 
pronounced -ye: 

i^ls! aqaye hayavi Mr Hayavi 
4 j»u baccehdye kucek little children 
Ju jJJjj buye bad the bad smell 
ruye miz on the table 
jelouye istgah in front of the station 

3. Use 

The ezafe is used as follows. Full explanation is given in the 
paragraphs indicated: 

• between nouns in the so-called possessive structure, and 
between certain nouns in apposition (3/5): 

jlr* jt» mize tahrir writing table 

Jb*t Lo maSine safir the ambassador’s car 

jJLa ^U! aqaye moSiri MrMoshiri 

• between a noun and a following attributive adjective (3/8): 

<_jil j* iSJj+J niruye havai airforce 

• between noun and pronoun in possessive structure (3/11): 

L m piSnehd.de Soma your proposal 

• between a long infinitive and its direct object (5/2): 

oui jj neveStane tdrix history-writing 

• between certain prepositions and the noun or pronoun 
which they govern (6/3): 

Lruj jjj zire zamin below the earth 
l$j| Ijj bar dye anha for them 

• between the elements of certain compound adjectives of 
Arabic origin (10 /5): 

JjJ J-U qeire qabele qabul unacceptable 


Appendix III 
Suffix -i 

1 . General 

The suffix ^ ... -i is the most versatile of the suffixes. It is 
examined in detail in the paragraphs referred to below. This 
Appendix summarises its various forms and uses. These split into 
two distinct groups. 

2 . Group 1 

This group consists of two types, the indefinite -i and the relative -i. 
In both types the suffix has the following characteristics: 

• It is unstressed, and does not affect the stress of the word. 

• It is pronounced i. 

• It is written: 

- after a consonant: 

- after I, or j pronounced u: ^ . 

- after silent b (1/15): ^1 . 

• It is added to the end of a noun or a noun-and-adjective 
expression. 

• It is not added to a word already ending in ^. .. . 

• When appropriate, it is added after a plural suffix, but 
before a definite direct-object suffix lj rd. 

• It is not found in combination with a possessive-adjective 
suffix (3/11). 

The two types in the group are described respectively in 
paragraphs 3 and 4 below, with references for each example. 

3. Indefinite^...-! 

See paragraph 2 above. The indefinite -i is added, in the manner 
described there: 
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• to a countable noun or noun-and -adjective expression: 

- to make it indefinite (i.e. to show that it is unidentified 
to at least one party of the dialogue): 

ketabi (a/any/some) book 
sedai (a/any/some) sound 
yjjL pdrui (a/any/some) spade 
bjjS kiaei (a/any/some) jug 

ketabe kuceki | ( a/any/some 
ketabi kucek J [ small book 
cizhai (any/some) things 
ketabi ra xarid. 

He/She bought a (certain) book 

- after certain interrogative adjectives (3/13): 

! ^ z j* ce mardi? what man? 

5 (jjJ jA jjh> cetour mardi? what kind of man 

- with a negative verb, to express ‘no’, ‘none’, ‘not any': 
.c— J Jl&il eSkali nist. There is no difficulty. 3/14 

. Jl»LJ yS kasi nayamad. Nobody came. 4/10 

• to any noun or noun-and adjective expression, in 
exclamations (8/16): 

ce takabbori! What arrogance! 

dj> ce asbhdye qaSangi! 

What beautiful horses! 

• to tiL yek ‘one’ and to *$ kam ‘little’, to make pronouns, and 


to also to make an adverb: 

^ J' J* yeki az anha one of them 9/2 

koddmyeki? which one? 3/13 

. yS kami mi xorad. He eats (a) little 4/10 

jZyj yS kamibehtar a little better 7/2 



4 . Relative ,j... -i 

See paragraph 2 above. The relative -i is added, in the manner 
described there, to a noun or noun-and-adjective expression, or to 
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the pronoun anha ‘they/those’, when one of these is the 
antecedent of an identifying relative (8/6): 

*£ y&Ji Saxsi ke the person who 

( Ij) namei (rd) ke neveStam 

the letter which I wrote 

dS Ij y U baccehai rd ke the children whom 
d£ ijJu ketabe jadidi ke the new book which 




in ketabi st ke this is the book which 
dnhai ke they/those who 


5 . Group 2 

This group consists of two types, the noun -i and the adjectival -i. 
In both types the suffix changes the meaning and grammatical type 
of the word to which it is added. In both types the suffix has the 
following characteristics: 

• It takes the stress of the word. 

• It is written and pronounced: 

- after a consonant: { J... pronounced ~i. 

- after I, or j pronounced u: y pronounced -i. 

- after silent ft (1/15) in Persian words: in almost all cases 
(and in all participles) the 6 is dropped and the suffix 
takes the form J . pronounced -egi. But see paragraph 
7 below. 

- after words taken from Arabic and ending in silent 6 , or 
inO... -at: the last vowel and consonant are dropped 
and pronounced -i is added to the preceding 
consonant. 

• It is not added to a word already ending in y.. . 

The two types in the group are described respectively in 
paragraphs 6 and 7 below, with references for each example. 
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6 . Noun ^... -i 

See 11/2. Noun -i is added, in the manner described in paragraph 
5 above, to an adjective or to a noun denoting a person, to make 
an abstract noun or a noun denoting an activity or the place where 
an activity is pursued. The base adjective or noun may be a 
participle (5/20): 

bozorgi greatness, size tanhai solitude 

rastgui truthfulness xastegi fatigue 

dusti friendship ranandegi driving 

dSpazi cookery ketabforuSi bookshop 


7 . Adjectival -i 

See 11/3. Adjectival -i is added, in the manner described in 
paragraph 5 above, to a noun to make the corresponding adjective. 
The noun may be a long infinitive (5/2): 

y— d nesbi relative yj Irani Iranian 

cubi wooden <y L pai pedal-, foot- 

haftegi weekly edari administrative 

xordani edible (yUiS* goftani worth saying 

In the case of a few adjectives made from native Persian nouns 
ending in silent ft (1/15), the ft... is retained and we add ^1... 
pronounced -i: 

kerayei rented, for rent 


Appendix IV 

Definite direct-object suffix lj ra 

1 . General 

The use of the definite direct-object suffix !j ra is explained in the 
text where it arises. It is summarised here, with references, for 
convenience. For the term definite see 3/2; for the term direct object 
see 5/6. 

2 . Writing and pronunciation 

The suffix I j ra is almost always written detached from its base 
word, even when that word ends in a joined letter (1/2): 

I j Saxs ra the person 

lj y Iji farraS ra the office boy 
I j ay mard ra the man 
lj bacce ra the child 

In older Persian we can find the suffix attached to its word when 
the spelling permits it, especially after the pronouns I in ‘this’, ^1 
an Wthaf, and ^LL»I iSdn ‘he/she/they’ (4/3): 

( lyjl) for lj inrd it/this 

With the pronoun I mard ‘me’ the suffix is always joined; with 
the pronoun I ly tora 'you’ it is also joined, though I jy (same 
pronounciation) is also found. See paragraph 3, last indent, 
below. 

The suffix I lj is never stressed, and never affects the stress of its 
base word. It is pronounced colloquially <ro> or <o> after a 
consonant, and <ro> after a vowel: 

lj jalxJ* an Saxs rolin Saxs o> this person 
bu <jl <un bacceha ro> those children 
I y mard ‘me 1 is sometimes replaced colloquially by the form 
<mano>. 
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3. Use 

The suffix marks the definite direct object (5/6) of a verb. It is 
added for this purpose, after any other suffixes which there may 
be: 

• to a norm (3/3, 4) or a noun expression, i.e. an expression 
consisting of noun + noun (3/5), noun + adjective (3/8, 9), 
noun + possessive (3/11) or adjective + noun (3/8, 10, 12, 
13, 14): 

SJu! fiJuJu 1 j mo'allem rd nadide id? 

Have you not seen the teacher? 

. Jul ij ji far hang e far si rd borde and . 

They have taken the Persian dictionary. 

£ S jljb ji Ij f I j>j* docarxeam rd dar bazar 
' ' * gam kardam. 1 lost my bicycle in the market. 

. J I j l*£ j>ji docarxeye Soma rd 

' nagerefte am. I have not taken your bicycle. 

\ JUi £ ijuj [sjf lj UjuLm. I in sanadha rd kojd peida 
icardid? Where did you find these documents? 
CJi b I j jib har name rd bd deqqat 

negah mi konand. They look at every letter carefully. 

5 Jwj 1 4 Cw hj i I j * las' koddm naqS rd biStar 

dust dar id? Which design do you like more? 

• to a noun or noun expression carrying the indefinite suffix 
ij... -i (see 3/2, 3), when the identity of the noun is known 
to one party: 

5 JJJlO Ij *»> 6 belaxere cefilmi rd didand? 

What film did they finally see? 

. Jul Li-e-XJ I I j Lft ij\ji 

baraye bacceha dabirestani rd entexab karde and. 
They have chosen a secondary school for the children. 

Often this suggests the meaning of the English expression 

‘a certain ...': 


Appendix IV 

. JJ I I j ur ^ ji far Si rd xaride and. 

They have bought a (certain) carpet, 

(one known to them but not necessarily to me) 

• to a noun element of some compound verbs (5/29): 

. Jj| * Jj ! j&u I j dars rd naxande and. 

They have not studied the lesson. 

• to a noun or noun expression which is the antecedent of an 
identifying relative clause (see 8/6), when either that noun 
or noun expression, or the relative pronoun ke (or each 
one in turn) is the direct object of the verb in its own clause. 
In this use of Ij , the suffix is not obligatory; if it is used, it 
stands between the relative suffix -i and the relative 
pronoun ke. Examine three examples: 

. Lui i j i-Sb J ( I j ) 13*2* 

Saxsi (rd) ke zang mi zad nemi Sends am. 

I don’t know the person who was ringing. 

(The antecedent is the direct object of its own 

verb ^ in the main clause.) 

- .Cm! uSbcCJ *£ ( !j ) 

masjedi (rd) ke didim qaSang ast. 
The mosque which we saw is beautiful. 

(The relative pronoun ke is the direct object of its own 
verb Ju J in the relative clause.) 

ketabi (rd) ke xaridam gom karde am. 

I have lost the book that I bought. 

(The antecedent «-J 1*5*, and the relative pronoun ke, 
are each in turn the direct object of their own verb.) 
When I j is added to a noun-and-adjective expression, it 
follows the whole expression: see examples under the first 
indent above. 
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• to the pronouns 

jjo man I ( -► mara me) U md we 
y to you ( I JS tor a you) Lwi Soma you 

jl u he/she Lpl anha they 

j I an it j Liu l iSan they 

for which see 4/3; also 12/2 for LiJ. 

- Jl-o male man mine (etc.), see 4/5. 

- ^jlmthis, j) arc that, Ifbl inha these, 1^1 anha those, 
O hamin the same/this very one, see 4/6. 

- ^ hi who/whose, A> ce what, see 4/7. 

i j> xod oneself, j*ij> xodam myself (etc.), see 4/ 8. 

- j^jj5L\j^jjLaJb hamdigar/yekdigar each other, see 
4/9. 

- ftar kas everyone, jit 

harciz/hame cizIhamaS everything, A-Jb home all (plural), 
see 4/10. 

- 6-U j barcde I, JLt ±j\l> janabe ali you, see 12/2. 

When there are several direct objects of the same verb and the 
objects are connected with j valo ‘and’, the suffix I j is put once, 
after the last object: 

I j jjb peofrcr va p&rar ra didim. 

We saw father and son. 

\y j y* man o tora nemi Sendsand. 

They don’t know you and me. 
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References are to chapter/paragraph number or appendix/ 
paragraph number. The sign — ► refers you to another entry in the 
index. 


Adjective 3/6-14; 4/10; 

5/6, 20, 22, 26, 29, 30; 

7/1-3, 6; 8/16; 9/6; 10/2, 5; 
11/2, 3; III/ 2-7; IV/3 
attributive 3/8, 10, 11; n/3 
comparative 3/9, 10 
compound 3/9, 10; 10/5; 
11/3; H/3 

definite 3/10, 11; 9/2, 3 
demonstrative 3 /5, 12; 4/6; 
9/2 

derived 11/3 
distributive 3/14; 9/2 
indefinite 3 /8, 9 
interrogative 3/13, 8/2; 

m/3 

plural 3/11 
possessive 2/5; 3/11; 

4/3-5, 8; 8/6, 14, 15; 9/2; 
12/5; III/2 
preceding 3/8, 10; 9/3 
singular 3/11 
suffixes 2/5 
comparative 3/9 
indefinite 2/5; 3/8 


possessive 2/5; 3/11; 
4/3,4 

superlative 3/10 
superlative 3 / 10; 9/3 
Adverb 1/23; 3/8, 9; 5/19; 
6/2; 7/1-6; 8/16; 9/6; 10/4; 

III/ 3 

adverbial participle 7/6 
comparative 7/3 
interrogative 7/4, 8/2 
manner 7/ 2, 5 
place 7/5 
superlative 7/3 
time 7/2, 5 

Agreement 5/4, 15, 19, 30; 
12/2 

Antecedent 8/6; III/ 4; IV/3 
Arabic 1/5, 13, 17, 18, 22-24; 
2/3; 3/4; 7/2; 9/5, 6; 
10/1-6; H/3; III/5 
Clause 5/3, 19, 27, 29, 30; 

6/4; 8/4-13; IV/3 
concession 8/12 
conditional 8/11 
dependent 8/4 
main 8/4, 5, 8-13; IV/3 
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manner 8/13 
noun 8/5 
purpose 8/7 
reason 8/10 
relative 8/6; IV/ 3 
result 8/8 
time 8/9, 11 

Colloquial forms 2/6; 4/4, 10; 
5/15, 29; 6/6; 8/6; 11/2; 

IV/ 2 

Colloquial pronunciation 2/6; 
3/3, 4, 11; 4/7; 

5/8, 10, 11, 16, 18, 19, 27; 
9/2; 12/1; I; IV/2 
Complement 3/4, 7, 8, 10; 5/6 
Conjunction 2/5; 5/17, 24; 
6/4; 8/3-13 

Consonant 1/7, 21, 23, 28; 
2/3, 4, 6; 3/2-4, 11; 

5/10,11, 16; n/2;III/2, 5 
Direct speech 8/3 
ezafe 1/24; 2/3, 5, 6; 

3/2, 5, 8-14; 4/3, 4, 8, 9; 

5/2, 29; 6/3; 7/2; 9/3, 4, 8; 
10/5; 11/2; 12/5; 11/ 1-3 
Glottal stop 2/3, 6 
Government 5/6; 6/1, 2, 4, 5 
hamze 1/24; 2/3; II/ 2 
Handwriting 1/26, 27 
Impersonal, Quasi-imp ersonal 
5/19, 30; 8/15 
Indirect Speech 8/3, 5 


command 8/3 
question 8/3, 11 
statement 8/3 
Interjection 2/5 
Negative 4/10; 5/20; 

8/2, 5, 11; 10/5; 11/3; 

— > Verb 

Noun 2/5, 3/1-14; 

4/1, 5, 6, 10; 

5/2, 6, 20, 29; 6/1, 4, 5; 

7/2, 6; 8/2, 6, 15; 9/2-6; 
10/2-5; 11/2-4; 12/3, 5; 

II/2; III/ 2-7; IV/3; -+ Object 
abstract 2/5; 3/9: 6/2; 7/3; 

11/2; III/ 6 
apposition 3/5; II/ 3 
collective 3/4 
compound 11/2 
countable 3/2, 4, 13; III/ 3 
definite 3/2-5, 8, 10, 11, 13; 
9/2 

derived 11/2 
diminutive 11/2 
indefinite 2/5; 

3/2-5, 9, 11, 13; 4/10; 

5/29; 8/6, 16; 9/2; III/2, 3; 
IV/3 

plural 3/4, 10, 11, 14; 

5/4, 20, 29; 7/2; 9/2 
singular 3/4, 10, 13, 14; 5/4; 
9/2; 12/3 


suffix 

abstract 2/5; 11/2 
direct-object 2/5, 3/5, 13 
indefinite 2/5; 

3/2-5, 8, 13, 14; 5/29 
plural 2/5; 3/4; 5/29 
uncountable 3 /2, 4 
Number 9/1-12 
afr/bd 9/7 

adjectival forms 9/6 
adverbial forms 7/2; 9/6 
age 9/12 
calculation 9/9 
calendar 9/11 
cardinal 9/2 
clock 9/ 10 
distributive 9/4 
fraction 9/5 
measurement 3/5; 9/8 
numerals 9/1 
ordinal 2/5; 9/3, 5, 11 
percentage 9/5 
repetitive 9/4 

Object 5/2, 6, 19, 22, 26, 30; 
8/5, 6, 14; 11/4; IV/3 
direct-object suffix 2/5, 6; 

3/3-5, 8, 11, 13; 4/3, 7, 9; 

5/29; 8/6; III/2; IV/ 1-3 
Plural 2/5; 5/4; 12/3 
— ► Noun, Pronoun, Verb 
Polite forms 4/ 2; 5/4; 12/1-6 


Possessive structure 

3/5, 11, 14; 4/9; 11/3; II/3 
Prefix 2/5; 5/8, 10, 13, 16, 18, 
23, 27, 29, 30; 6/2; 

10/2, 3, 6; 11/1-3 
detached or joined 5/10 
Preposition 4 / 4, 7, 9; 5/6, 29; 
6/1-6; 7/2; 8/6, 15; 11/3; 
12/5; n/3 

preposition with pronoun 
4/4, 7, 9 

prepositional object 5/6 
Pronoun 3/6-9, 11, 13, 14; 
4/1-10; 5/4, 29; 6/1, 4; 

8/6, 9, 14, 15; 9/3; 12/2; 
n/3; III/3, 4; xod 
direct object 4/3 
demonstrative 4/6 
distributive 4/10 
emphatic 4/8 
indefinite 4/10 
interrogative 4/7; 8/2 
object suffix 2/5; 4/3; 5/29; 
IV/2 

plural 4/2, 3, 6, 10; 5/4, 

12/2 

possessive 2/5, 4/5, 8 
reciprocal 4/ 9 
reflexive 4/8 
relative 8/6; IV/3 
singular 4/2, 3, 10; 12/2 
subject 4/2-5; 5/4 
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Quasi-impersonal 
—* Impersonal 

Question 3/14; 4/7, 10; 5/18; 
7/4; 8/2, 10; 9/4; 

— ► Indirect Speech 
Silent final 6 1/15, 23, 24; 

3/2, 4, 11; 5/11, 20, 21; 

7/2; 8/9; 9/6; 10/4; 

11/2, 3; n/2; III/2, 5, 7 
Silent j 1/13 
Singular 3/10; 5/4; 12/3; 

— ► Noun, Pronoun, V erb 
Spelling, Older 1/24; 5/10, 11; 

6/2; 7/2; H/2; IV/2 
Stress 2/5; 3/1-6, 8-12; 4/3, 6; 
5/2, 8, 10, 11, 13, 16, 20, 21, 
23, 27, 29, 30; 7/2; 

8/2, 6, 11; 9/3, 6; 10/6; 
11/2,3; n/2; III/2, 5; IV/2 
Subject 3/4, 11; 4/2, 8; 

5/4, 6, 15, 19, 30; 6/4; 

8/4-7, 9, 14, 15; 12/3 
Suffix 1/15; 2/5; 8/6; 9/3; 
10/2, 3; 11/1-3; ffl/1, 2, 5; 
IV/ 1-3 

— ► Adjective, ezafe, Noun, 
Object, Pronoun, Verb 

detached or joined 2/5; 

3/3, 4, 9, 10; IV/2 
relative 2/5; 8/6; III/2, 4; 
IV/ 3 

tanvin 1/23 


Tooth 1/5-7, 9, 13, 25, 26 

Topic and Comment 4/7; 
8/14, 15 

Transcription 1/22, 28 
Verb 2/5; 3/3, 4, 7, 9, 11; 

4/2, 3, 7; 5/1-30; 6/4, 6; 

7/1, 2, 6; 8/4-13, 15, 16; 
10/2, 3; 12/2-4; IV/ 3 
agreement 5/4, 15, 19; 12/2 
auxiliary 2/5; 

5/3, 19, 24, 27, 29, 30 
causative 11/4 
compound 2 /5; 4 / 3; 

5/5, 29, 30; 8/15; 10/3; 
12/4; IV/3 
defective 5/19 
derived 11/4 

imperative 5/18, 23, 29, 30 
impersonal 5/19, 30 
infinitive 4/3; 

5/2, 5, 10, 29, 30; 11/4 
long 3/5; 4/3; 

5/2, 8, 10, 20, 29; 

8/15; 11/3, 4; H/3; III/ 7 
short 5/2, 19, 27, 29; 

11/2 

negative 2/5; 3/14; 4/10; 
5/8, 10, 11-13, 15, 16, 
18-23, 25, 27, 29, 30; 8/11; 

III/ 3 

participle 5/20; 7/6; 10/2; 

m/6 


past 5/20-23, 25, 26, 29, 30 
present 5 / 20, 29 
passive 5/30; 10/3 
personal ending 2/5, 6; 

5/8, 10, 19, 27 
plural 5/4, 8, 10, 11, 18; 9/2; 

12/3 

position 

5/3, 15, 19, 27, 29, 30; 8/6 
principal parts 
5/10, 16, 19, 29, 30 
simple 5/5, 13, 18, 23, 29, 30 
singular 5/4, 8, 10, 11, 18, 23; 
stem 2/6; 11/2, 3 
past 5/8, 19, 20, 29; 

n/2; I 

present 2/6; 

5/10, 11, 16, 18-20, 29; 

7/6; 11/2-4; I 
tense 5/7, 29, 30; 8/3, 15; 
colloquial continuous 
5/15, 20, 29 

future 2/5; 5/7, 12, 27-30 
imperfect 5/7, 13-15, 19, 
20, 22, 29, 30; 8/9, 11, 16 


past 5/7-10, 13-16, 19, 22, 
25, 26, 29, 30; 8/9, 11; 
perfect 5/7, 12, 21, 22, 29, 
30; 8/11 

perfect subjunctive 
5/7, 16, 19, 23, 24, 29, 30; 
8/11 

pluperfect 

5/7, 25, 26, 29, 30; 8/16 
present 2/6; 5/7, 10-13, 15, 
16, 19-22, 27, 28-30; 8/9; 
12/4 

subjunctive (present) 

5/7, 16-19, 23, 24, 29, 30; 
8/3, 5-7, 9, 11, 16 
verbal phrase 5/20 
Vowel 

1/2-4, 7, 8, 15, 21-24, 28; 
2/2, 3, 4; 3/2, 3, 11; 4/4; 
5/8, 10, 11, 16, 18, 20, 

21, 23; 

10/6; 11/2; II/2 
Word order 3/5, 8-14; 4/7; 
5/3, 15, 19, 27, 29, 30; 6/6; 
7/5; 8/2, 6, 9-12; 9/4, 9 
xod 3/11; 4/8 
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